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IT  WON’T  BE  LONG  NOW 

“rest-haven,”  the  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND’s  SUMMER  VACATION  HOME 
FOR  SIGHTLESS  WOMEN,  IS  ALREADY  PREPARING  FC*  ITS  1945  SEASON.  HERE  ARE  THREE  OF 
THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY  GUESTS  WHO  ENJOYED  EIGHTEEN-DAY  VACATION  PERIODS  THERE 


LAST  YEAR. 
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BENEFITS  OF  SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  TO 
STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

"It  HAS  PROBABLY  BEEN  THE  EXPERIENCE  of  many  schools  for  the  blind  have  done  and  are  doing 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind  that  to  seize  these  opportunities  by  encouraging 
most  students,  on  returning  home  for  the  their  students  to  dbtain  employment  during 
summer  vacation  period,  have  engaged  in  few  the  summer  vacation  period,  the  Outloo\  for 
productive  activities.  Their  home  communi-  the  Blind  has  undertaken  a  brief  survey  of 
tics  and  their  parents  either  have  not  accepted  the  situation,  and  is  pleased  to  present  its  find- 
the  responsibility,  or  have  not  realized  the  ings  herewith. 

benefits  to  be  gained;  or  perhaps  they  have  Beginning  with  the  New  York  State  School 
not  understood  the  potentialities  of  the  blind  for  the  Blind:  Mr.  Palmer  reports  that  here 
student  who  returns  to  his  home  for  the  the  organization  for  this  project  is  compara- 
summer.”  The  words  are  those  of  Eber  L.  tively  simple.  After  a  few  students  have  been 
Palmer,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  earning  during  the  summer,  he  says,  it  is  no 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Batavia,  New  task  to  sell  the  idea  to  the  other  students.  The 
York.  Most  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  students  themselves  do  that.  In  February  or 
will  agree  with  Mr.  Palmer  that  “when  a  March  an  announcement  is  made  asking  all 
student  reaches  an  age  enabling  him  to  work,  those  who  want  summer  jobs  to  hand  in  their 
it  is  much  better  for  him  to  be  engaged  in  names.  When  the  list  is  completed,  individual 
active  labor  than  to  be  at  home  with  nothing  conferences  are  held  with  each  student  to  de- 
todo.”  During  the  past  few  years,  and  as  long  termine,  in  so  far  as  is  possible:  (i)  summer 
as  the  war  lasts — and  perhaps  much  longer —  job  possibilities  in  the  student’s  own  com- 
the  opportunities  for  summer  employment  of  munity;  (2)  student’s  willingness  to  accept  a 
students  have  been,  and  will  be  manifold.  position  in  other  communities;  (3)  type  of 
In  an  attempt  to  obtain  some  idea  of  what  work  in  which  student  would  be  interested. 
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Other  factors  considered  are:  the  capability  of 
the  student;  his  age;  and  the  type  of  work 
turned  out  by  the  student  in  school.  The  policy 
at  the  New  York  School  has  been  to  eliminate 
from  summer  job  consideration  students 
whose  school  records  show  little  or  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  making  good  on  a  job  outside  of  the 
school. 

Wherever  possible,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
obtain  employment  in  a  student’s  own  com¬ 
munity.  Seasonal  industry  is  emphasized  in 
order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  student  obtain¬ 
ing  a  job  and  failing  to  return  to  school  in  the 
fall.  So  far,  out  of  some  too  students  placed 
in  summer  jobs  in  the  last  four  years,  only 
three  have  failed  to  return  to  school  because 
of  their  employment.  An  effort  is  also  made 
to  avoid  placing  too  many  blind  students  in 
any  one  factory.  The  School  does  not  accept 
the  responsibility  for  the  students  during  the 
summer,  requiring  the  parents  to  give  their 
consent  to  the  work  and  to  accept  all  the  re¬ 
sponsibility.  In  the  case  of  minor  girls  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  summer  on  jobs  obtained 
by  the  School,  supervision  has  been  worked 
out  by  the  School  through  the  employment  of 
a  School  staff  member  who  lives  with  the 
students.  In  other  jobs,  actual  supervision  by 
the  School  authorities  is  irregular,  although 
the  School  is  always  ready  to  confer  with 
employers  when  problems  arise. 

The  following  are  the  types  of  employment 
obtained  for  students  of  the  New  York  State 
School  during  the  past  two  summers:  food¬ 
processing  plants;  greenhouses;  farm  work; 
button  work;  air  depot;  refrigerating  plants; 
factories  making  abrasive  materials,  glass, 
boxes,  electric  supplies,  railway  signal  equip¬ 
ment,  precision  instruments,  and  aeronautical 
parts.  In  several  instances,  summer  jobs  have 
led  to  permanent  positions  upon  graduation. 

Mr.  Palmer  lists  what  he  considers  the 
values  to  be  gained  by  a  summer-work  project 
of  this  kind  as  follows:  (i)  It  enables  students 
to  earn  during  the  summer;  (2)  It  gives  them 
experience  in  actual  employment  before  grad¬ 


uation;  (3)  It  lessens  enforced  idleness  of  a 
summer  vacation — so  often  the  lot  of  blind 
persons  when  they  remain  at  home  during 
the  summer  holiday;  (4)  It  gives  students 
actual  experience  in  working  and  living  with 
seeing  people;  (5)  It  gives  hand-training  ex¬ 
perience  in  an  actual  industrial  environment; 
(6)  It  teaches  students  the  value  of  money  as 
related  to  man-hours  of  work;  (7)  It  helps  to 
show  employers  what  blind  people  can  do; 
(8)  It  enables  the  students  to  give  references 
when  seeking  permanent  employment  after 
their  school  career;  (9)  It  opens  up  possibili¬ 
ties  for  employment  after  graduation. 

Approximately  80  per  cent  of  employable 
students  of  the  New  York  State  School,  16 
years  of  age  and  over,  were  employed  last 
summer.  Only  two  failed  to  make  good.  “The 
organization  of  the  project,”  Mr.  Palmer  says, 
“requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  our  feeling  that  the  results  more 
than  offset  the  necessary  increase  in  adminis¬ 
trative  problems  which  naturally  arise.” 

As  long  ago  as  1932,  the  Virginia  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  recognized  the 
need  for  a  plan  of  summer  work  which  would 
be  beneficial  to  its  blind  students,  as  well  as 
helpful  to  the  parents  of  those  students.  In 
fact,  Mrs.  Genevieve  Coville,  the  principal, 
says  the  idea  grew  directly  out  of  the  frequent 
requests  made  by  parents  that  teachers  sug¬ 
gest  some  form  of  occupation  for  the  vacation 
weeks.  The  need  for  some  kind  of  summer- 
work  program  was  further  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  pupils  returned  to 
school  after  an  idle  summer  listless,  pale,  and 
prone  to  inactivity. 

The  plan,  as  worked  out  at  the  Virginia 
School,  operates  as  follows:  Each  spring  a 
list  is  made  for  each  pupil  to  take  home.  The 
activities  are  carefully  planned  according  to 
the  age  and  abilities  of  the  child,  and  include 
those  which  are  recreational  and  social,  as  well 
as  those  that  are  gainful.  Many  of  the  older 
students  work  on  their  parents’  farms  with 
no  thought  of  financial  remuneration.  Often, 
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as  a  side  line,  these  pupils  are  given  a  pig  to 
raise,  a  calf  of  their  own,  or  some  chickens  to 
care  for,  with  the  understanding  that  any  in¬ 
come  deriving  therefrom  is  theirs.  Others  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  for  various  household 
tasks,  running  errands,  carrying  mail,  bring¬ 
ing  in  wood  and  water,  etc.,  with  or  without 
a  weekly  stipend.  Girls  who  have  completed 
the  Red  Cross  Home  Nursing  Course  benefit 
during  the  summer  by  acting  as  mothers’ 
helpers,  and  in  other  capacities.  Some  teach 
Sunday-school  classes;  assist  with  Vacation 
Bible  School;  plan  programs  as  needed  in 
their  community;  take  part  in  civic  projects, 
and  engage  in  other  forms  of  volunteer 
service. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  many  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  gainfully  employed.  The  amounts 
earned  range  from  five  cents  to  between  $300 
and  $400.  The  aggregate  earnings  during  the 
sununer  of  1944  totalled  $3,146.75.  Among  the 
activities  were:  picking  cotton;  cutting  corn; 
cutting  tobacco;  mowing  lawns;  cutting  tim¬ 
ber;  cutting  wood;  picking  fruit;  raking 
leaves;  working  on  highways;  working  in 
store;  carpentry  work;  electric  repair;  wash¬ 
ing  cars;  working  in  city  laundry;  papering; 
painting;  working  in  bus  station;  working  in 
stockroom  in  store;  defense  work;  and  work¬ 
ing  as  bus  station  assistant. 

The  first  summer  the  plan  was  tried  at  the 
Virginia  School,  the  total  amount  earned  by 
the  students  during  the  vacation  period  was 
$27.25;  but  there  was  an  immediate  gain  in 
alertness  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and 
they  returned  to  school  in  noticeably  more 
robust  health. 

In  Mrs.  Coville’s  opinion,  the  greatest  profit 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  program  is  the 
awakening  of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  parents, 
to  the  abilities  of  our  blind  children;  and  the 
gain  to  the  students  themselves  in  self-reliance, 
self-respect,  and  acceptance  of  responsibility. 
“Tney  experience  the  pride  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  and  have  a  new  enthusiasm  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  their  future,”  she  says. 


At  Perkins  Institution  the  plan  goes  into 
operation  early  in  February  of  each  year.  At 
that  time  those  responsible  for  this  aspect  of 
the  work  go  over  the  list  of  pupils  who  are 
leaving  school  and  discuss' their  possibilities 
and  the  opportunities  that  may  be  available 
for  them.  At  the  same  time  they  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  those  who  will  be  returning  to 
the  school  in  the  fall,  but  who  desire  summer 
employment.  The  co-operation  of  the  state 
workers  with  the  blind  or  state  placement 
agents  is  enlisted  in  the  task  of  finding  suit¬ 
able  jobs;  and  a  conference  is  held  early  in 
the  spring  at  which  the  school  representatives 
present  their  recommendations,  and  the  state 
representatives  present  a  list  of  possible  open¬ 
ings  for  which  the  Institution  may  want  to 
give  some  special  instruction  in  the  weeks 
prior  to  the  school’s  summer  closing. 

“Some  of  the  pupils,”  says  Dr.  Gabriel  Far¬ 
rell,  director  at  Perkins,  have  their  own  ways 
of  finding  work,  either  through  their  families 
or  friends,  in  the  community  where  they  live. 
This  is  always  encouraged  where  the  family 
takes  the  responsibility;  but  in  some  cases  we 
want  to  be  sure  to  know  where  the  pupils 
are  going  before  we  give  our  approval.  Our 
home  visitor  investigates  a  great  many  homes 
and  places  of  work  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
up  to  standard  and  that  pupils  will  not  be 
imposed  upon  there.” 

The  forms  of  activity  engaged  in  by  stu¬ 
dents  at  Perkins  Institution  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1944  included  the  following:  working 
on  farm;  work  at  summer  campus,  from  wash¬ 
ing  dishes  to  instructing  in  swimming; 
operating  vending  stands;  factory  work 
(canning,  stringing  tags,  assembling,  machine 
work);  laundry  work;  work  in  cafeteria; 
work  in  convalescent  hospital;  odd  jobs  at  a 
public  park.  One  boy  worked  in  his  father’s 
store;  and  another  sang  and  played  in  a  night 
club. 

The  procedure  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind,  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  follows  much  the 
same  general  lines  as  those  already  dealt  with: 
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conferences  in  the  spring  between  students 
and  members  of  the  staff,  particularly  the 
superintendent  and  the  principal,  which  re¬ 
sult  in  plans  being  laid  few  the  securing  of 
summer  work.  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  School,  states  that  the  United  States 
Employment  Agency  has  been  of  great  help 
in  many  cases.  The  U.S.E.S.  representative  in 
the  School  area  calls  on  the  students,  or  the 
students  may  go  down  to  the  U.S.E.S.  office 
for  interviews.  Boys  and  girls  who  live  in 
other  areas  of  the  state  are  given  the  names  of 
the  U.S.E.S.  representative  in  their  district, 
and  arrange  for  interviews  to  be  held  shortly 
after  they  leave  school. 

In  the  summer  of  1944,  out  of  a  school  popu¬ 
lation  of  150  students,  16  obtained  full-time 
summer  work,  and  25  secured  part-time  occu¬ 
pation. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  the  type 
of  work  secured  by  the  different  students: 


High  School  Students 


Kind  of  Job 

Full  Time 

Part  Time 

Farm  work  . 

4 

I 

Dance  band  . 

I 

I 

Home  industry  . 

I 

War  plant  . 

2 

I 

Piano  tuning  . 

I 

I 

Nonwar  industry  . 

3 

3 

Taking  care  of  children 

2 

Housekeeping  . 

I 

Mowing  lawns  . 

I 

Elementary  Students  (Grades  5-8) 


Human  alarm  clock 
Taking  care  of  children 


Mowing  lawns  .  2 

Farm  work  .  i 


6 

5 

3 


Harold  C.  Williams,  shop  director  at  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  says  of  the 
activities  at  that  institution :  “At  the  Missouri 


School  for  the  Blind  we  advise  our  students 
as  to  their  possibilities  for  work,  and  teach  I 
what  is  expected  of  them  on  the  job.  We  assist 
in  obtaining  work  by  making  p)crsonal  con-  I 
tacts  with  employers,  and  by  making  full  use 
of  the  facilities  of  the  U.S.E.S.,  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind  Placement  Service, 
and  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

“In  1944,  we  had  15  boys  over  sixteen  years 
of  age,  13  of  whom  wanted  summer  jobs.  Of 
these,  12  actually  obtained  work.  Four  boys 
and  one  girl  graduated  and  took  jobs  which 
we  had  arranged  for.  Two  of  these  boys  and 
the  girl  are  still  employed;  but  the  other  two 
boys  left  their  work  to  enter  college,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  can  return  to  their 
jobs  this  summer.  Of  these  17  jobs,  ii  were 
in  war  work;  2  in  restaurants;  2  as  masseurs; 

I  was  in  hospital  work;  and  i  was  broom 
making. 

“Some  students  arranged  for  their  own  jobs, 
but  other  possibilities  for  suitable  student  em¬ 
ployment  were  sought  by  me,  as  shop  director, 
acting  at  the  request  of  the  superintendent 
and  out  of  my  own  interest.  Also,  our  staff 
members  used  every  opportunity  to  impress 
upon  employers  with  whom  they  were  in 
contact  the  feasibility  of  using  blind  workers 
in  their  business. 

“Other  students  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  prepare  themselves  better  for  jobs  by  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  round-table  discussion,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Business  Class,  along  with 
J.  E.  Miller,  production  manager  of  Mines 
Equipment  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  who  has 
25  blind  workers  regularly  employed  in  his 
plant,  and  Miss  Ida  Canfield  of  the  U.S.E5, 
in  charge  of  placement  of  handicapped  work¬ 
ers,  who  answered  the  students’  questions  on 
what  is  expected  of  workers  in  industry. 

“The  students  were  individually  counseled 
by  members  of  our  staff.  I  arranged  for  work 
permits  for  students  under  eighteen,  and  ac¬ 
companied  some  of  them  on  their  first  days, 
instructing  them  on  the  job  until  the  foreman 
felt  they  were  ready  to  take  over. 
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Its  “Regular  visits  on  the  jobs  were  made,  and 
di  I  individual  skills,  traits,  and  failures  noted  in 
ist  order  that  corrections  could  be  made  and  our 
n-  i  training  methods  improved. 

ISC  “Two  employers  have  made  known  their 
iri  j  desire  to  use  our  students  again  in  1945;  and 
'jc,  several  new  places  have  indicated  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  try  blind  students  during  the  coming 
trs  summer.” 

Owing  to  the  demand  for  help  in  war 
ys  plants  in  Utah,  the  matter  of  placing  blind 

ch  1  students  in  jobs  in  this  state  takes  care  of 

id  I  itself.  Harold  W.  Green,  vocational  director 
VO  j  at  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
he  says  that  the  School  has  more  calls  for  work- 

dr  crs  than  it  has  boys  and  girls  to  place.  Little 

TC  has  been  attempted  here  in  the  past  in  the  way 
•s;  !  of  a  project  to  obtain  summer  jobs  for  stu- 

m  dents,  but  Mr.  Green  states  that  this  year  the 
School  is  making  plans  to  begin  a  guidance, 
IS,  placement,  and  follow-up  service.  “It  will  be 
n-  necessary  to  start  rather  slow,  and  feel  our 
)r,  way  as  we  go,”  he  says.  “During  the  summer 
nt  months  our  guidance  counselor  will  spend  at 
iff  least  two  days  a  week  in  visiting  various  areas 
:ss  of  the  state  to  secure  information  and  compile 
in  records  pertinent  to  this  phase  of  work.  We 
;rs  will  work  in  co-operation  with  the  Utah  Re¬ 
habilitation  Department  and  the  Blind  Center 
ity  in  placing  students  and  making  necessary 
ir-  adjustments.  We  are  in  hopes  that  we  can  at 
ir-  i  least  lay  the  groundwork  for  future  students’ 
th  j  needs  in  the  postwar  period.” 
les  I  Francis  M.  Andrews,  superintendent  of 
las  .  The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  reports 
lis  that  although  there  has  been  more  opportunity 
S,  for  summer  employment  for  blind  youth  of 
k-  school  age  during  the  past  few  years,  there 
Ml  has  been,  up  to  the  present,  no  agency  in 
Maryland  to  which  these  young  people  could 
cd  turn  for  assistance.  Now,  he  says,  Maryland 
rk  has  joined  the  ranks  of  other  states  which 
ic-  have  a  blind  placement  agent  working  under 
ys,  the  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
an  1  All  cases  for  either  permanent  or  summer 
employment  arc  being  referred  to  that  office, 

i; 

ji 

ij 


and  Mr.  Andrews  says  that  close  cooperation 
between  that  agency  and  the  Maryland  School 
is  to  be  anticipated. 

“We  should  welcome  this  change,”  observes 
Mr.  Andrews,  “for  the  haphazard  methods 
formerly  used  were  far  from  satisfactory,  in 
that  too  many  unwise  placements  were  made. 
Too  often  those  employed  were  not  qualified, 
vocationally  or  emotionally,  for  the  summer 
job.  The  result  was  that  they  either  left,  or 
were  dismissed;  and  the  employer  marked  it 
up  in  his  book  of  memories  that  ‘the  blind 
just  could  not  do  the  work.’  He  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  dealt  with  an  individual 
person,  and  that  the  failure  or  success  of  that 
person  should  not  cast  any  reflection  on  other 
sightless  applicants.  Employers,  as  well  as 
blind  employees,  need  to  be  educated.” 

At  the  Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind, 
the  emphasis  in  summer  employment  for  stu¬ 
dents  has  been  placed  on  piano  tuning.  A.  L. 
Brown,  superintendent,  explains  that  after  a 
pupil  has  had  two  years  of  piano  tuning  and 
regulating,  and  has  made  an  average  grade 
of  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  he  is  allowed  to 
take  home  with  him  at  summer  vacation  time 
the  tools  necessary  for  ordinary  tuning;  is 
given  a  letter  stating  that  he  is  able  to  do 
ordinary  tuning,  but  that  there  are  certain 
operations  he  should  not  attempt;  and  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  find  work  among  his  relatives 
and  friends.  He  says  that  this  plan  has  worked 
well  among  the  School’s  piano  pupils,  giving 
them  real  practice,  developing  self-confidence, 
providing  spending  money,  and  indicating 
the  possibilities  of  piano  tuning  as  a  livelihood. 

Glenn  I.  Harris,  president  of  the  Montana 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  says  that  the 
pupils  here  have  always  been  quite  active  dur¬ 
ing  the  summers,  and  are  even  more  so  now, 
owing  to  the  stress  of  wartime  conditions. 
He  observes  that  “many  of  our  children  come 
from  farm  homes,  and  several  of  them  sec 
sufficiently  well  to  operate  successfully  the 
slow-moving  tractors  in  harvesting  and  sum¬ 
mer-fallowing.  Oftentimes  our  small  boys — 
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those  no  older  than  ten  or  eleven — ^who  are 
without  sight  perform  useful  work  by  manag¬ 
ing  a  trustworthy  derrick  team.  One  of  our 
older  girls  who  is  totally  blind  has  been  paid 
S25  a  month  during  the  summer  for  helping 
with  household  tasks.”  One  of  the  older  boys, 
who  is  also  totally  blind,  works  during  the 
mornings  for  a  tavern  operator,  making  up 
the  change  in  the  cash  registers;  replenishing 
tobacco  supplies;  and  cleaning  and  vacuum¬ 
ing  pool  tables.  One  student  whose  father  is 
a  beer  distributor,  works  in  the  warehouse 
stacking  beer  cases  and  taking  care  of  tele¬ 
phone  orders.  Another  boy,  totally  blind,  held 
down  a  job  as  dairyman,  milking  fifteen  cows 
twice  a  day.  A  young,  partially  sighted  chap 
and  his  father  contracted  to  “put  up”  two 
hundred  tons  of  hay  on  a  stock  ranch.  With 
the  assistance  of  a  high  school  girl,  the  job 
was  completed — and,  according  to  the  stock- 
man,  was  well  done.  The  equipment  used  in 
this  work  was  all  horse-driven. 

In  some  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  queried 
by  the  Outloof{,  the  program  for  blind  stu¬ 
dents  is  still  in  its  embryonic  stage.  This  is 
the  case  at  the  New  Mexico  School  for  the 
Blind.  Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  superintendent, 
states  that  last  year  three  students  were  given 
training  at  the  School  for  activities  which 
were  made  available  to  them  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  One  boy  worked  as  a  salesman; 
a  girl  operated  the  mangle  in  a  hospital  laun¬ 
dry;  and  another  boy  found  a  job  at  an  army 
hospital.  “The  School  has  worked  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  State  Division  for  the 
Blind  and  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,”  says  Dr.  Quimby,  “and  plans  are  be¬ 
ing  formulated  for  a  more  intensive  summer- 
work  plan  for  the  approaching  vacation 
period.  It  is  hoped  that  a  number  of  pupils 
will  be  placed  as  agricultural  workers,  who 
are  badly  needed  in  New  Mexico.” 

At  the  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
definite  plans  for  obtaining  summer  jobs  for 
students  are  still  in  the  beginning  stage;  but 
Robert  W.  Campbell,  the  placement  officer 


there,  is  making  a  special  effort  to  develop  a  j 
regular  placement  program.  Even  without  a  q 
planned  program,  a  number  of  students  here  j] 
did  essential  work  during  the  summer  d  „ 

1944,  reports  R.  S.  French,  superintendent;  p 

and  an  even  larger  number  are  contemplating 
work,  either  on  the  farm  or  in  factories,  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  summer. 

E.  W.  Tillinghast,  superintendent  at  the  f; 
Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  tl 
explains  that  “the  fact  that  our  children  arc  )i 
scattered  over  a  wide  area  in  the  summer 
precludes  their  receiving  any  help  from  the 
School  in  securing  jobs  for  summer  work.  It 
seems  to  rest  largely  upon  the  children  them¬ 
selves  to  get  work  in  their  home  towns  during 
the  summer  months.  However,”  he  adds, 

“we  assist  whenever  we  can.”  Judging  from 
the  information  furnished  concerning  sum¬ 
mer  work  undertaken  by  students  at  this 
School,  the  boys  and  girls  have  done  very  well 
for  themselves.  One  totally  blind  boy  worked 
as  a  farm  laborer  and  received  $5.00  a  day  for 
his  work.  A  partially  sighted  girl  worked  for 
the  two  vacation  months  as  a  laundry  checker 
at  a  wage  of  57^  p>er  hour.  Another  partially 
sighted  girl  took  care  of  children,  employment 
for  which  she  was  paid  50^^  an  hour.  Another 
engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work  at  $2.00 
per  day.  And  one  girl  did  housework  for 
two  and  a  half  months  at  pay  of  $37.50  per 
month,  and  meals. 

Students  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind  have  also,  in  the  past, 
had  to  depend  pretty  much  on  their  own 
efforts  to  secure  summer  work.  Some  of  them 
have  occupied  themselves  in  their  own  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  tuning  pianos,  weaving,  or  selling. 

B.  S.  Joice,  superintendent  at  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School,  reports  that  at  least  two 
large,  new,  government  production  projects 
are  being  opened  in  Pittsburgh;  and  says  that 
at  present  the  School  has  a  class  of  15  pupils 
attending  a  night  machine-shop  course  in  the 
public  high  school,  where  they  are  getting 
training  and  experience  in  handling  all  of 
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the  ordinary  shop  machines.  He  feels  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  of  these  pupils  will 
find  a  place  during  the  summer  months  in 
which  they  can  make  use  of  this  training,  and 
perhaps  even  secure  a  permanent  job. 

Since  North  Dakota  is  not  an  industrial 
state,  and  since  most  of  the  pupils  at  the  North 
Dakota  State  School  for  the  Blind  Uve  on 
farms,  Herbert  D.  Jeffrey,  superintendent  at 
that  institution,  reports  that  the  boys  and  girls 
here  occupy  themselves  during  the  summer 
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mainly  by  helping  with  the  work  at  home. 
The  girls  do  housework,  help  with  the  cook¬ 
ing,  canning,  etc.  The  boys  milk,  feed,  and 
care  for  livestock;  shovel  grain,  and  perform 
various  other  tasks. 

Obviously,  there  is  an  awakening  to  the 
need  for  helping  blind  students  obtain  occu¬ 
pation  of  some  kind  during  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  period,  and  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
opportunities  in  this  direction  and  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  gained. 


IN  APPRECIATION 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is 
always  pleased  to  have  evidence  that  its  efforts 
are  proving  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  blind 
people  of  the  country,  and  it  sincerely  ap¬ 
preciates  letters  like  the  following  which  have 
been  received  at  its  headquarters  recently: 

Gentlemen: 

I  enclose  herewith  prepaid  express  receipt 
covering  return  shipment  Talking  Book 
machine  loaned  me.  The  machine  was  more 
pleasure  and  benefit  to  me  than  any  single 
thing  I  had  while  blind.  I  have  regained  my 
sight,  and  with  pleasure  enclose  to  you  my 
check  for  $25  to  be  used  as  the  Foundation 
secs  fit.  With  lots  of  appreciation,  I  remain  . . . 


Dear  Dr.  Irwin: 

Enclosed  find  my  check  for  $100  which  I 
should  like  you  to  accept  as  my  contribution 
to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  blind  of  the  nation  owe  you  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  your  efforts  in  securing  passage 
of  jthe  law  which  jjermits  blind  people  an  ex¬ 
emption  of  $500  from  the  taxable  amount  of 
their  Federal  income  tax.  The  resultant  saving 
will  go  far  toward  easing  the  burden  of  many 
a  blind  person  whose  cost  of  living  has  in¬ 
creased  because  of,  and  only  because  of,  his 
blindness. 

In  my  case,  this  new  allowable  deduction 
will  decrease  my  tax  for  1944  by  at  least  $100, 
and  I  should  like  to  contribute  that  saving  tcv 
help  further  the  work  of  the  Foundation. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION-A  “MUST”  FOR  BLIND  PUPILS 

GRETA  LOWENFELD 


With  the  growing  demands  that  confront  an 
individual  in  the  life  of  today,  physical  educa¬ 
tion  during  school  age  becomes  more  and 
more  important.  A  healthy  and  well-trained 
body  is  the  foundation  of  efficiency  and  of  the 
ability  to  enjoy  one’s  work.  Physical  education 
is  even  more  important  for  the  blind  than  for 
the  normal  child,  because  in  this  case  it  has 
to  replace  to  a  large  extent  the  natural  desire 
for  physical  activity  which  is  inborn  in  every 
normal  child.  From  the  earliest  stages  on,  the 
blind  infant  is  subject  to  restrictions  caused  by 
his  defect  and  must  be  instructed  in  many 
activities  which  are  quite  natural  to  seeing 
children. 

“The  modern  program  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  the  same  for  a  blind  child  as 
it  is  for  a  child  with  sight,  of  course  with 
slight  modifications  where  it  is  obviously 
necessary.”  ^  This  statement  is  essentially  true, 
but  experience  shows  that  there  are  some  diffi¬ 
culties  which  can  be  overcome  only  by  the 
application  of  special  teaching  methods. 

The  most  important  difficulties  confronting 
the  teacher  of  physical  education  in  schools 
for  the  blind  are:  (i)  Poor  posture;  (2)  Un¬ 
derdeveloped  psychophysical  ccnardination; 
(3)  Inclination  to  inactivity.  (This  is  found 
especially  among  girls  during  adolescence  and 
may  persist  if  not  properly  counteracted  at 

Goldberg,  Michael.  Modem  Trends  in  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  and  their  Application  to  the  Teaching  of  Blind 
Children.  A.A.I.B.,  1938.  p.  100. 


Mrs.  Greta  Lowenfeld  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  for 
Physical  Education  in  Hellerau-Laxenburg,  Austria.  She 
has  had  wide  experience  as  a  physical  education  teacher, 
of  blind,  as  well  as  of  seeing  children,  and  is  at  present 
engaged  in  physiotherapy  work  in  New  York  City. 


this  time) ;  (4)  Lack  of  orientation  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  1 

A  few  suggestions  may  be  given  as  to  how  I 
to  overcome  these  deficiencies.  1 

Although  no  statistical  evidence  is  available  ' 
that  bad  posture  is  more  frequent  among  the 
blind  than  among  the  seeing,  experience  1 
affirms  this  assumption.  Therefore  every  les¬ 
son  should  devote  some  time  to  corrective  pos¬ 
ture  work.  A  correct  and  well-balanced  align¬ 
ment  of  all  parts  of  the  body  and  a  proper  de¬ 
velopment  of  muscle  co-ordination  are  the 
foundation  of  good  posture.  Essential  for  it  is 
correct  alignment  of  the  pelvis  with  the  spine. 
In  order  to  explain  this  to  the  children,  the 
pelvis  can  be  described  as  a  bowl,  the  front 
border  of  which  is  lower  than  the  back  border. 
The  center  of  the  back  border  of  the  pelvis 
forms  the  base  of  the  spine.  Excessive  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  lower  spine  tilts  the  bowl,  and  the 
resulting  forward  pressure  causes  a  protruding 
abdomen.  Good  posture  depends  largely  upon 
correct  inclination  of  the  pelvis.  Thorough 
training  of  the  body  to  achieve  good  posture 
requires  three  types  of  exercises: 

I.  Exercises  to  preserve  or  restore  ftdl 
mobility  of  the  joints,  such  as: 

Reaching  to  the  toes  while  sitting  or  stand¬ 
ing  with  legs  straight;  sitting  Indian  style, 
bouncing  head  to  one,  and  then  the  other 
knee;  lying  with  legs  drawn  up  to  the  chest, 
arms  held  at  shoulder  level,  legs  dropped  al¬ 
ternately  to  left  and  right.  (These  exercises 
mainly  increase  mobility  of  the  lumbar 
spine) ;  kneeling,  arms  stretched  forward, 
palms  touching  floor,  sliding  forward  with 
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hands  until  spine  is  well  stretched;  two  chil¬ 
dren  sitting  back  to  back,  knees  bent,  clasp¬ 
ing  each  others  hands,  arms  up  high,  one 
child  bending  slowly  forward  as  the  other  is 
pulled  backward;  kneeling  or  standing,  facing 
Swedish  bars,  trunk  bent  in  right  angle  to 
legs,  hands  grasping  bar,  shoulders  pressed 
down  bouncingly  as  head  is  held  between 
arms.  (These  exercises  increase  mainly  mo¬ 
bility  of  the  upper  spine). 

2.  Exercises  to  promote  a  better  postural 
sense. 

Bierman*  states:  “The  complex  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  to  one 
another  in  correct  posture  requires  a  period 
of  training  for  its  proper  understanding,”  and 
suggests  that  it  is  simplest  to  begin  to  teach 
while  the  pupil  is  in  the  lying  position,  and 
then  to  progress  to  the  sitting,  kneeling,  and 
finally  to  the  standing  position.  By  going 
through  various  motions  while  in  the  lying 
position  the  pupil  will  come  to  understand 
the  effect  of  these  exercises  on  the  pelvis  and 
the  spine,  and  will  develop  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  their  proper  alignment.  To  begin 
exercises  in  the  lying  position  has  the  added 
advantage  that  the  chances  for  faulty  motions 
are  greatly  reduced,  since  parts  of  the  body 
are  in  a  fixed  position.  Very  important,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  blind  children,  are  balance  exer¬ 
cises  where  in  many  instances  apparatus  and 
various  objects  can  be  used  to  advantage. 
Naturally  any  efforts  to  further  g(X)d  posture 
must  also  stress  compensating  exercises  which 
will  strengthen  weakened  muscle  groups. 

3.  Exercises  inducing  relaxation. 

All  breathing  exercises  belong  to  this  group 
(preferably  to  be  done  in  lying  position)  and 
also  those  which  involve  lcx)sening  of  joints 
and  muscles,  such  as:  loose  swinging  of  arms, 
legs  and  trunk.  Many  blind  children  show 
greatly  increased  muscle  tension  and  for  them 
relaxation  is  of  special  importance.  Also  re¬ 
laxed  falling  to  the  ground  should  be  practiced. 

®  Bierman,  William,  M.D.  Physical  Medicine  in  General 
Practice.  Paul  B.  Hocber,  Inc.,  New  York,  1944.  p.  339. 


Blind  children  often  have  difficulty  in  re¬ 
acting  promptly.  The  time  between  hearing 
the  teacher’s  instruction  and  responding  to  it 
may  be  long,  even  for  the  most  simple  and 
natural  movements.  Here  are  a  few  examples 
to  speed  up  reaction:  Two  to  five  different 
exercises  are  numbered,  and  the  teacher  calls 
a  single  number,  whereupon  the  pupils  have 
to  perform  the  corresponding  exercise  as 
promptly  as  possible.  While  the  pupils  are 
walking  or  running,  the  teacher  gives  them 
certain  commands  which  they  have  to  follow 
immediately.  The  pupils  stand  in  one  row  by 
the  wall  and  are  divided  in  numbered  groups. 
On  a  sudden  number-call  of  the  teacher,  the 
children  belonging  to  this  number-group 
have  to  run  over  to  the  opposite  wall  or  per¬ 
form  other  tasks.  The  teacher  calls  the  num¬ 
bers  in  unforeseen  order,  thus  obliging  the 
pupils  always  to  be  prepared  for  sudden  ac¬ 
tion.  Pupils  have  to  catch  a  ball  which  is 
thrown  or  rolled  to  them  by  the  teacher  on  a 
sudden  call  or  without  any  warning. 

As  a  means  of  stimulation  and  animation 
it  seems  advisable  to  begin  each  lesson  with 
running — if  possible,  on  the  track;  or  with 
games  involving  running,  as  relay  games. 
These  can  be  varied  by  hopping,  skipping,  or 
galloping,  in  order  to  avoid  monotony.  They 
can  be  started  in  different  ways,  from  sitting 
or  standing  positions,  in  rows  or  in  circles, 
from  wall  to  wall,  or  with  girls  as  posters,  etc. 
To  arouse  more  interest  and  pleasiure,  the 
exercises  may  be  varied  by  using  balls,  hoops, 
ropes,  heanbags,  dumbells,  little  stools,  etc. 
For  instance:  simple  leg  raising,  lying  on  the 
floor  (training  for  abdominal  muscles),  can 
be  made  more  attractive  by  the  use  of  a  ball, 
which  has  to  be  held  between  the  feet,  or  a 
beanbag  held  between  the  ankles  or  the 
knees.  Exercises  performed  in  pairs  usually 
add  to  fun  and  pleasure  and  are  very  valuable. 
For  instance:  two  children  facing  each  other 
in  step  position,  holding  hands,  have  to  pull 
or  push  each  other  away  from  their  standing 
position,  etc. 
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The  teacher  of  physical  education  has  many 
opportunities  for  helping  her  blind  pupils  in 
developing  their  sense  of  orientation  and 
their  independence.  She  can  accomplish  this 
through  special  exercises  and  games,  such  as 
making  the  children  find  a  certain  place  pre¬ 
viously  assigned  to  them  after  walking 
around;  or  obliging  them  to  line  up  in  front 
of  her  at  a  given  audible  signal.  Many  popu¬ 
lar  ball  games  can  be  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
and  new  ones  can  be  devised,  for  instance: 
the  pupils  sit  in  one  row,  as  far  from  each 
other  as  possible.  Facing  them  on  the  opposite 
wall  is  one  pupil  who  has  to  roll  the  ball  to 
one  of  those  on  the  other  side  after  having 
heard  her  clap  hands. 

Difficulties  may  often  be  caused  by  lack  of 
courage.  Therefore  it  is  advisable  to  empha¬ 
size  exercises  which  demand  this  quality.  For 
this  purpose  apparatus  work  is  of  great  value; 
also  somersaulting  over  a  big  ball,  low  stool, 
or  a  crouching  pupil;  climbing,  jumping,  etc. 

The  vital  need  of  individual  corrective  work 
in  schools  for  the  blind  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized.  Exercises  in  groups  can  do  much  to 
improve  conditions  which  are  caused  by  care¬ 


lessness  or  lack  of  attention.  But  postural,  and 
other  deformities  can  only  be  corrected  or 
alleviated  through  regular  exercises  fitted  to 
the  individual  needs  of  the  pupil.  Some  of 
the  most  frequently  occurring  deformities 
which  the  teacher  meets  in  the  school  for  the 
blind  are:  scoliosis  (side  curvature  of  the 
spine);  kyphosis  (round  back);  lordosis 
(anteroposterior  curvature  of  the  spine) ;  and 
flat  feet.  These  deformities  may  be  either 
functional  or  structural.  If  functional,  they 
are  due  to  faulty  postural  habits  and  can  be 
corrected.  If  structural,  they  are  congenital, 
or  the  result  of  disease,  and  in  this  case  the 
deformity  cannot  be  corrected  through  exer¬ 
cises,  but  development  of  good  body  me¬ 
chanics  may  help  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
the  deformity. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  regular  physi¬ 
cal  education  course  should  be  supplemented 
by  individual  therapeutic  work  conducted  by 
a  trained  physiotherapist  and  supervised  by 
an  orthopedic  specialist.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
physical  education  program  of  many  more 
schools  will  include  this  service  which  is  so 
important  for  health  and  development. 
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GUILD  FOR  JEWISH  BLIND  INSTITUTES  NEW  SERVICE 


The  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind 
announces  a  new  service  designed  to  encour¬ 
age  sightless  men  and  women  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  greater  opportunities  now  being 
made  available  to  the  blind  in  civil  service 
positions  in  national,  state,  and  city  govern¬ 
ment.  Through  its  Library  Department,  the 
Guild  undertakes  to  notify  applicants  of  the 
specific  position  openings,  the  examination 
date  and,  subsequently,  the  results  of  the  ex¬ 
amination.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  candi¬ 


date  to  submit  his  name  and  address  to  the 
Library  Department  of  the  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind,  1880  Broadway,  New 
York  23,  and  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  the 
type  of  employment  for  which  he  is  qualified. 
By  close  contact  with  the  authorities  and  fre¬ 
quent  reference  to  civil  service  publications, 
the  Library  Department  is  in  a  position  to 
furnish  this  data  free  of  charge,  so  that  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  and  arrangements  for  tak¬ 
ing  examinations  can  be  made  in  advance. 


aims  and  purposes  of  the  national  council 

OF  EXECUTIVES  OF  STATE  AGENCIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

R.  HENRY  P.  JOHNSON 


The  passage  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act, 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  the  Barden- 
La  Follette  Act  and  other  Federal  legislation 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  need  for  a  national  association  of 
the  executive  officers  of  public  agencies  ad¬ 
ministering  state  level  programs  for  the  blind. 

Accordingly,  the  National  Council  of 
Executives  of  State  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
has  been  organized,  and  more  than  thirty 
executive  officers  of  state  agencies  for  the 
blind  have  affiliated  with  this  Council. 

Historically,  Massachusetts  has  the  honor 
of  establishing  the  first  state  agency  for  the 
blind.  This  state  began,  with  public  funds,  a 
program  of  services  for  the  blind  shortly  after 
the  turn  of  the  current  century;  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  other  states,  followed,  until  there 
are  state  programs  of  services  for  the  blind  in 
more  than  forty  of  the  American  common¬ 
wealths.  In  some  states,  the  state  agency  for 
the  blind  is  an  independent  commission,  and 
in  others  the  agency  for  the  blind  is  a  division 
or  department  of  the  State  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment  or  other  larger  state  agency. 

Whether  commission,  division,  or  depart¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  director,  executive  secretary, 
or  supervisor  responsible  for  the  program  of 
services  for  the  blind.  Because  the  agency  is 
a  public  agency,  created  by  law,  the  executive 
officer  of  the  agency  is  responsible  for  render¬ 
ing  services  to  all  citizens  of  the  state  in  need 
of  service  on  an  equal  and  imp>artial  basis. 

This  is  a  far-reaching  responsibility,  broader 
than  that  of  any  private  agency  within  the 
state.  This  does  not  mean  that  private  agencies 


are  not  necessary;  on  the  contrary,  because  of 
the  existence  of  the  state  agency,  they  may  be 
more  vitally  needed  to  carry  out  different 
phases  of  a  service  program  for  the  visually 
handicapped.  But  the  public  agency  has  been 
charged,  by  law,  by  all  the  people  of  the  state 
through  its  legislative  body,  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  service  to  all  the  people,  and 
this  responsibility  must  be  discharged  by  the 
executive  officer,  or  he  would  be  liable  for 
malfeasance  or  misfeasance  in  public  office. 

In  the  early  days  of  1942,  and  following 
through  1943,  many  conferences  were  held  at 
Washington  and  at  other  points  by  individuals 
and  agencies  for  the  blind  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1920.  During 
these  conferences  it  became  increasingly  ap¬ 
parent  that  state  agencies  for  the  blind  would 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  admin¬ 
istering  an  expanded  rehabilitation  program 
for  the  visually  handicapped.  All  agencies  for 
the  blind,  both  public  and  private,  were  vitally 
concerned  with  maintaining  the  independence 
of  the  state  agency  for  the  blind,  both  within 
the  state  and  in  its  relationship  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government. 

There  was  no  national  organization  com¬ 
posed  solely  of  executives  of  state  agencies 
for  the  blind,  *  and  consequently,  state  execu- 

*  Editor’s  Note:  In  1925  there  was  organized  the  “As¬ 
sociation  of  Executives  of  State  Associations  and  Com¬ 
missions  for  the  Blind,”  which  in  June  1928  amended  its 
constitution  and  by-laws  to  effect  a  change  in  name  to 
the  “Conference  of  State  Commissions  and  Associations 
for  the  Blind.”  The  purposes  of  the  Association  were: 

( Continued  as  footnote  on  next  page) 
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lives  of  agencies  for  the  blind  had  no  medium 
whereby  the  proposed  legislation  could  be 
considered  from  the  level  of  state  agency  ad¬ 
ministration.  State  executives  began  to  con¬ 
sider  ways  and  means  of  expressing  a  unified 
opinion,  especially  on  matters  of  policy,  the 
administration  of  which  would  be  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  under  an  expanded  national 
rehabilitation  program.  Accordingly,  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  twelve  or  fifteen  state  executives  was 
held  in  the  spring  of  1943  in  Washington 
during  a  conference  on  the  pending  Barden- 
La  Follette  bill,  and  a  Q)nstitution  Com¬ 
mittee,  composed  of  R.  Henry  P.  Johnson, 
executive  director  of  the  Florida  Council  for 
the  Blind,  Grace  S.  Harper,  director.  Bureau 
of  Services  for  the  Blind,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  and  E.  F. 
Costigan,  director.  Division  for  the  Blind, 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Wis¬ 
consin,  was  appointed.  This  Constitution 
Committee  was  to  report  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  the  summer  of  1943 
at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

On  July  15, 1943,  at  Columbus,  the  National 
Council  of  Executives  of  State  Agencies  for 
the  Blind  was  officially  organized,  with 
George  Meyer,  executive  director.  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  as  first  president. 

The  Constitution  as  adopted  provided  that 


( Continued  from  footnote  on  previous  page) 

“(a)  to  co-operate  with  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  and  similar  organizations  in  a  movement 
to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  blind  and  to  prevent 
blindness;  (b)  to  promote  the  standardization  of  methods; 
(c)  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  experience  through  con¬ 
ferences  or  otherwise;  (d)  to  promote  greater  co-operation 
among  approved  organizations  for  the  blind;  (e)  to 
promote  the  collection  of  data  on  employment  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness.”  This  group  usually  met  at  least 
once  during  the  biennial  conventions  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  at  which  time 
officers  were  elected.  The  last  such  election  appears  to 
have  been  held  at  Louisville,  in  1935.  The  National 
Council  of  Executives  of  State  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
is  another  organization  rather  similar  in  character  to  the 
Conference  of  the  State  Commissions  and  Associations 
for  the  Blind. 


the  membership  of  the  organization  be  limited 
to  one  member  from  each  state,  who  would 
be  the  executive  officer  of  the  state  agency 
responsible  for  the  service  program  for  the 
blind.  Article  II  of  the  Constitution  set  forth 
the  objects  of  the  organization: 

“To  encourage,  foster,  and  maintain: 

(1)  Honor,  dignity,  and  high  ethical  stan¬ 
dards. 

(2)  The  interchange  of  ideas  and  methods. 

(3)  New  legislation  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  blind  and  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness. 

(4)  Proper  policies  based  on  existing  law. 

(5)  An  alert,  intelligent,  and  practical  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  matters  affecting  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind,  near  blind,  or  those  apt 
to  become  blind.” 

In  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Board  of  the  Council  was  called  into 
consultation  with  officials  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  on  several 
occasions,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Executive 
Board  seemed  to  have  considerable  influence 
on  policies  being  developed  by  the  Federal 
Office  for  the  Administration  of  Public  Law 

113- 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Executives  of  State  Agencies  for 
the  Blind  was  held  in  Chicago  in  November, 
1944,  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Association,  and  the  new 
officers  elected  were:  R.  Henry  P.  Johnson, 
executive  director  of  the  Florida  Council  for 
the  Blind,  president;  Roy  Kumpe,  supervisor, 
Services  for  the  Blind  for  the  Arkansas  State 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Lon  Alsup,  executive  secretary,  Texas 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Dr.  Roma  Cheek,  executive  secretary, 
North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
secretary-treasurer;  George  F.  Meyer,  execu¬ 
tive  director.  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  director;  E.  F.  Costigan,  director,  Wis¬ 
consin  Division  for  the  Blind,  also  a  director. 
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GAYLE  BURLINGAME 

January  23,  1891 — March  31,  1945 


The  following  tribute  to  the  late  Gayle  Burlingame  was  written  by  Mrs.  Florence  H. 
Plenty,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  for  many  years  been  deeply  interested  in  wort{  for 
the  blind.  Feeling  that  it  expresses  so  well  the  feeling  of  dl  who  l(new  and  were 
associated  with  Mr.  Burlingame,  Miss  S.  M.  R.  O’Hara,  Secretary  of  Welfare,  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  under  which  Department  the  Council  for  the  Blind 
functions,  has  submitted  this  contribution  for  publication  in  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 


Gayle  Burlingame,  our  beloved  leader  and 
friend,  died  early  on  Saturday  morning, 
March  31,  1945.  Not  only  the  blind  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  his  many  friends,  and  his  wife, 
Evelyn  Rose  Burlingame,  who  is  also  blind, 
but  the  blind  of  the  entire  nation  have  suf¬ 
fered  a  tragic  loss  in  his  death. 

Many  of  the  benefits  and  services  the  sight¬ 
less  enjoy  today  are  directly  due  to  his  vision, 
his  efforts,  and  his  unswerving  determination. 
He  fought  for  constructive  legislation  that 
would  benefit  all  the  blind  and,  in  particular, 
to  bring  the  same  opportunities  to  the  blind 
of  the  rural  sections  as  are  enjoyed  by  the 
blind  in  the  urban  areas. 

Gayle  Burlingame’s  life  affords  to  all  a  les¬ 
son  in  hope  and  courage.  In  1928,  when  he 
first  realized  he  was  losing  his  sight,  he 
bravely  faced  his  problem  and  prepared  for 
the  future.  He  obtained  a  German  shepherd 
dog.  He  named  her  “Lady  Luck”  and,  with 
the  aid  of  some  friendly  officers  of  the  State 
Police,  proceeded  to  train  “Lady  Luck”  to  be 
his  guide.  His  grandfather  before  him  had 
been  blind  for  over  forty  years.  He  resided 
on  a  farm  and  during  that  period  trained  a 
number  of  dogs  of  different  types  to  act  as 
guides.  As  a  boy  Mr.  Burlingame  was  an  in¬ 
terested  observer  and  student  of  these  training 
activities.  He  and  Lady,  as  he  came  to  call 
his  dog,  were  inseparable  companions  for 
nearly  fifteen  years,  traveling  all  over  the 


United  States.  In  1942,  Patsy,  a  Seeing  Eye 
dog,  took  over  as  his  guide  on  long  journeys, 
because  Lady,  one  of  the  first  guide  dogs  in 
this  country,  went  blind  herself.  She,  never¬ 
theless,  continued  to  lead  him  to  and  from  his 
office  until  she  died  in  September,  1943. 

In  attempting  his  own  readjustment,  Gayle 
Burlingame  recognized  the  inadequacy  of  the 
facilities  available  for  the  blind,  and  he  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  problems  of  his  fellow 
blind.  His  own  affliction  he  accepted,  but  he 
would  not  accepK:  what  he  considered  the  lack 
of  adequate  services  existing  for  the  blind. 
He  began  to  seek  for  better  and  equal  oppw- 
tunities  for  all  the  blind  and  visually  handi¬ 
capped. 

He  interested  several  groups  in  his  ideas, 
and  in  1933,  he  and  M.  David  Treatman  met 
and  planned  the  formation  of  a  state-wide 
organization  of  blind  persons  which  material¬ 
ized  in  1934  in  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  now  the  largest  single  organiza¬ 
tion  of  blind  persons  in  the  world.  Gayle  Bur¬ 
lingame  was  unanimously  elected  as  the  first 
president  of  the  new  Federation. 

The  organization,  under  his  leadership,  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  work  for  constructive 
legislation  benefiting  all  the  blind.  The  first 
achievement  was  the  enactment  of  the  first 
pension  law  for  the  blind  in  1935.  This  law, 
which  gave  the  blind  of  Pennsylvania  security 
and  independence,  was  bitterly  opposed  in 
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some  circles,  and  Mr.  Burlingame  and  the 
Federation  had  to  fight  constantly  to  protect 
their  gains.  Every  time  the  State  Assembly 
met,  efforts  were  made  by  the  opposition  to 
abolish  the  pension  and  put  the  blind  on 
pauper’s  relief.  The  blind,  aided  by  their  many 
friends  under  Gayle  Burlingame’s  leadership, 
fought  and  defeated  every  measure  attacking 
the  pension. 

In  November,  1940,  he  invited  the  blind  of 
the  nation  to  a  meeting  in  Wilkes-Barre,  and 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  was 
formed,  which  is  composed  of  state  federa¬ 
tions  of  blind  men  and  women.  The  National 
Federation  now  consists  of  members  from 
every  state  in  the  Union.  In  January,  1941,  as 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  blind.  Governor 
Arthur  H.  James  appointed  Gayle  Burlin¬ 
game  to  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind.  This  Council  is  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Welfare  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  that  Depart¬ 
ment,  who,  at  the  present  time,  is  Miss  S. 
M.  R.  O’Hara.  When  he  took  this  position 
there  was  only  one  sightless  member  on  the 
staff.  In  adherence  to  his  principles  that  the 
blind  were  not  only  capable,  but  were  best 
fitted  to  work  with  the  blind,  there  are  today 
seventeen  blind  or  visually  handicapped  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  staff  of  the  State  Council. 


Under  his  administration  the  best  interests 
of  the  greatest  number  of  the  blind  were  con¬ 
sistently  considered.  The  State  Council  de¬ 
veloped  and  inaugurated  services  to  benefit 
all,  irrespective  of  age,  creed,  or  color. 

Through  the  State  Council,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  legislation,  services  were  de¬ 
veloped  and  new  ones  inaugurated.  A  partial 
list  includes:  the  program  for  the  welfare  of 
blind  babies  and  preschool  age  children;  ar¬ 
rangements  to  have  the  State  educate  sub¬ 
normal  blind  children;  the  Remedial  Eye 
Care,  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Vision  Programs;  the  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Service  for  the  Blind;  the  obtain¬ 
ing  and  supervision  of  Vending  Stands  for 
blind  operators;  and,  in  1943,  the  Home 
Teaching  Program  for  the  adult  blind  in  the 
majority  of  the  counties  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

Gayle  Burlingame  clearly  understood  the 
problems  of  the  blind,  and  by  his  unselfish 
and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  his  fellow 
blind,  he  brought  them  to  a  new  era  of  hope 
and  opportunity.  Our  sorrow  is  too  deep  for 
words  at  the  loss  of  our  capable  pilot  who  so 
devoutly  guided  our  destinies.  We  can  only 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  work  pioneered 
by  him,  and  endeavor  to  make  better  condi¬ 
tions  and  better  opportunities  for  the  Wind 
a  monument  to  him. 


REPRINTS  AVAILABLE 


The  Foundation  has  on  hand  a  supply  of 
reprints  of  the  article,  “How  Can  I  Help  the 
War-Blinded  Soldier.^”  which  appeared  in 


the  March  issue  of  Ladies  Home  Journal. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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DR.  ALLEN  SAYS. 


A  Campbell  Publicity 


An  extraordinary  go-getter  was  Sir  Francis 
•  Campbell,  alike  for  opening  purses  and  for 
unclouding  minds.  In  order  to  live,  his  col¬ 
lege  had  to  be  kept  in  the  limelight  and,  be¬ 
fore  his  highly  trained  pupils  could  be  placed 
to  earn  their  way  in  the  world,  the  public  had 
to  be  educated  to  believe  in  them  as  employ¬ 
able  there. 

Regularly,  therefore,  on  a  given  afternoon 
in  the  open  months,  we  gave  a  living  exhibi¬ 
tion  to  which  visitors  and  others  came  in 
goodly  numbers.  If  royalty  was  expected, 
“royal  weather”  would  accompany  the  special 
train  which  came  down  from  the  City.  In 
case  of  showers.  Sir  Francis  would  conduct 
the  guests  among  the  classes  at  work  in 
schoolrooms  or  gymnasium,  ending  in  the 
assembly  hall  for  a  music  demonstration  and 
speeches. 

On  an  early  July  day  a  half-century  later, 
when  I  was  again  in  London,  a  voice  said 
over  the  telephone:  “Prize  festival  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  this  afternoon ;  seat  reserved  for  you.” 

I  went.  How  familiar  it  all  was!  First,  we 
spectators  sat  on  tiers  of  seats  above  the  out- 
of-door  roller-skating  rink  and  saw  the  march¬ 
ing  evolutions  of  blind  boys  and  blind  girls. 
They  were  intricate,  and  as  well  done  as  ever; 
for  nothing  short  of  excellence  had  ever  been 
permitted  there.  Second,  there  was  skating  in 
couples,  round  and  round  the  same  way, 
safely  and  fast.  Third,  we  scattered  onto  the 
lawns  to  see  small  groups  of  children,  with 
their  teachers,  some  examining  the  model  of 
an  aeroplane,  some  doing  sums  on  tangible 
arithmetic  slates,  some  writing  braille,  some 
reading  with  their  fingers  from  great  books 


embossed  in  it — for  this  last  was  always  seem¬ 
ingly  the  most  “wonderful.”  Fourth,  a  couple 
of  older  girls  in  their  gymnasium,  were  doing 
fancy  skating.  Fifth,  guides  led  us  into  a  shed, 
to  behold  in  amazement  blind  boys  swimming 
and  diving  with  all  the  abandon  of  other 
youths.  Some  swam  the  length  of  the  great 
pool  under  water,  while  others  showed  ways 
of  saving  drowning  persons.  This  “swimmer” 
show  used  to  be  the  chief  attraction  to  visitors; 

■  and  it  still  was  so.  Sixth,  to  start  the  proces¬ 
sion  moving  again,  one  of  us  shouted  at  the 
exit  end :  “Come  this  way,  please,  and  see  our 
little  tots  play  London  Bridge  is  falling 
down.”  The  stratagem  worked.  It  always  did. 
Seventh,  because  of  the  extra  time  required 
for  the  prize  giving  and  the  speeches,  field 
sports  were  omitted,  and  we  went  directly  to 
the  assembly  hall  for  demonstrations  in  piano 
and  organ  playing,  and  in  the  very  moving 
choir  singing,  accompanied  by  Sir  Francis 
himself.  Then,  eighth,  came  the  award  of  the 
year’s  prizes  to  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the 
pupils.  Lady  Fairfax  awarded  them — books  in 
the  beloved  braille.  Ninth,  Lord  Fairfax  made 
his  address  on  the  high-water  mark  there  in 
the  education  of  the  blind;  and  Lord  Laming- 
ton,  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  his  appeal  for 
continued  support.  Tenth,  we  all  passed  out 
through  the  hallway,  where  boys  were  tuning 
pianos  and  girls  were  typewriting  like  light¬ 
ning,  into  rooms  for  afterncxin  tea. 

The  two  hours  had  passed  quickly  enough 
— and  very  profitably.  Additional  purses  had 
been  opened  and  new  people  enlightened  to 
become  friends  of  the  College. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
announces  that  because  of  wartime  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  at  present  too  uncertain  to 
make  definite  planning  possible,  the  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  which  was  to 
be  held  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  from  July  9 
to  July  13,  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

All  members  have  been  so  informed  by 
mail,  and  it  is  hoped  that  conditions  may 
permit  a  further  announcement  later  this  year 
respecting  the  date  for  the  convention. 

DR.  EDWARD  ELLIS  ALLEN  TO 
RECEIVE  1945  SHOTWELL 
MEMORIAL  AWARD 

During  each  biennium  the  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  has  the  pleasant  task  of 
selecting  a  recipient  for  the  Shotwell  Me¬ 
morial  Award.  Since  the  Committee  has  only 
one  award  to  offer,  the  selection  of  the  re¬ 
cipient  from  the  many  names  submitted 
becomes  rather  difficult.  This  year  the  Com¬ 
mittee  received  for  consideration  names  of 
eighteen  candidates,  all  of  whom  have  given 
long  and  faithful  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
blind.  The  Committee  would  like  to  have 
given  the  award  to  all  the  candidates,  but 
since  this  was  impossible.  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen,  director  emeritus  of  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  was  unani¬ 
mously  chosen  for  the  1945  Award. 

Since  this  year’s  convention  has  been  post¬ 
poned  indefinitely  the  presentation  of  the 
award  will  be  made  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston,  at  one  o’clock  on  Saturday, 
June  9th.  (Luncheon  reservations  should  be 


sent  to  Mr.  Francis  B.  lerardi.  National  Braille 
Press,  50  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  as  soon  as  possible  and  no  later  than 
June  ist.  The  luncheon  fee  will  be  $2.50  per, 
plate.) 

Dr.  Allen  has  given  fifty-nine  years  to  teach¬ 
ing  and  directing  the  education  of  the  blind. 
During  this  time  he  has  become  an  outstand¬ 
ing  educator,  one  who  has  been  recognized 
by  our.  profession  as  the  dean  of  educators. 
His  foresight  and  leadership  have  won  him 
a  place  in  work  for  the  blind  among  the 
pioneers  who  have  charted  the  way  for  others 
to  follow. 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  was  born  in  West 
Newton,  Massachusetts,  on  August  i,  1861. 
He  attended  private  schools  at  home  and  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland;  and,  after  graduation 
from  Harvard  in  1884,  taught  three  years  at 
the  select  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
in  London.  Captivated  by  such  service,  and 
approving  the  Campbell  ideals,  especially  the 
doctrine  of  perfection  for  handicapped  youth, 
he  next  taught  two  years  as  principal  of  the 
boys’  school  at  Perkins;  then,  when  but 
twenty-nine,  he  became  principal  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  in  Philadelphia,  con¬ 
tinuing  there  for  seventeen  years,  nine  of  them 
city-bound,  where  he  learned  what  not  to 
repeat.  Meanwhile,  having  read  up  on  insti¬ 
tutional  housing  and  having  visited  widely, 
he  had  rebuilt  the  institution  at  suburban 
Overbrook  as  ideally  as  funds  permitted. 

In  1907,  Perkins  needed  a  new  director;  its 
trustees  and  its  graduate  associations,  desiring 
to  reconstruct,  virtually  insisted  on  Dr.  Allen’s 
return  to  Boston.  Their  call  to  him  was  rep¬ 
resented  as  a  duty  to  the  cause  in  his  home 
state.  Yielding  to  this  argument,  he  went,  and 
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after  a  re-study  of  Dr.  Howe’s  family  and 
schoolhouse  system  of  housing,  followed  by  a 
trip  abroad  in  a  vain  search  for  a  better  sys¬ 
tem,  he  rebuilt  according  to  it  at  suburban 
Watertown.  The  beautiful  new  Perkins  is 
considered  by  many  the  world’s  ideal  plant 
for  such  a  residential  school.  His  introduction 
of  competitive  sports  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
the  frequent  placement  of  his  graduates  else¬ 
where  through  his  own  field  officer,  and  the 
inauguration  of  sight-saving  classes  in  Boston 
in  1913  (of  which  our  country  today  boasts 
over  500) — all  this  pioneering  spelled  excel¬ 
lence. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind, 
several  times  reappointed,  from  1908  to  1938. 
His  long  and  active  championship  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Braille  had  saved  the  day  in  America  for 
the  single  braille  base  as  against  the  several 
bases  of  New  York  Point.  Through  devising 
and  making  new  and  superior  tangible  ap¬ 
pliances,  he  had  doubled  the  service  of  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press;  and  he  had  utilized 
the  then  excess  income  of  the  Kindergarten 
to  promote  such  agencies  as  the  experimental 
school  at  Watertown  and  the  home  visiting 
of  blind  people,  especially  present  and  future 
pupils  in  northern  New  England.  At  Perkins 
he  introduced  mental  measurement.  He 
threw  open  his  doors  to  regular  field  visits  by 
Harvard  and  Radcliffe  classes  in  social  ethics; 
induced  Harvard’s  Graduate  Sch<x)l  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  sponsor  a  course  on  blindness  and 
the  blind  for  prospective  workers  in  this  field, 
for  which  course  he  has  been  lecturer  since 
1924.  More  than  three  hundred  students, 
many  from  foreign  countries,  have  attended 
it,  who,  by  living  and  assisting  for  an  academic 
year  at  Perkins,  have  thus  got  the  practice 
with  the  theory.  Such  recognition,  also  pio¬ 
neer,  of  our  specialty  by  a  university,  has 
helped  lift  the  status  of  blind  people  up  from 
the  heretofore  smothering  lap  of  charity. 

Dr.  Allen,  in  his  now  fifty-nine  years  of 
labor  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind. 


has  personally  visited  their  agencies  in  many 
lands,  has  written  a  great  deal  on  the  general 
subject  in  reports  (both  his  own  and  his 
trustees),  and  in  other  papers  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Instructors  for  the  Blind, 
and  for  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  He  has  contributed  regularly 
to  date  for  the  monthly  Outloo\  for  the  Blind; 
and  has  sent  many  travelogue  letters  from 
abroad,  which,  brailled  in  the  Weekly  News, 
have  enabled  him  to  keep  in  touch  with  his 
host  of  former  pupils. 

His  retirement  brought  him  signal  recog¬ 
nition.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
awarded  him  its  D.Sc. 

It  is  remarkable  how  every  circumstance  of 
Dr.  Allen’s  progressive  career  has  favored  it, 
from  his  early  orientation  under  an  inspired 
leader.  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  himself  blind, 
through  the  two  extraordinary  openings 
providentially  made  for  the  exercise  of  his 
reconstructive  and  creative  abilities.  Because 
his  field  of  labor  has  exactly  suited  him,  he 
can  say  with  Bacon:  “Happy  are  those  men 
whose  pleasures  sort  with  their  vocations.” 

Francis  B.  Ierardi 
Chairman 

Awards  Committee,  A.A.W.B. 


EXPANDED  MUSICAL  OPPORTUNI¬ 
TIES  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

Recently  the  New  Mexico  School  for  the 
Blind  drastically  expanded  its  curriculum  for 
students  majoring  in  piano,  organ,  violin,  or 
voice,  setting  up  respective  requirements  for  a 
Music  Diploma  from  the  School.  The  new 
program  is  already  in  operation,  with  two 
high  school  graduates  who  returned  this  year 
to  major  in  music.  Our  Board  of  Regents  has 
graciously  authorized  the  availability  of  the 
course  to  students  of  any  neighboring  school 
for  the  blind  that  may  deem  it  useful  to  such 
students. 

Our  objective  is  twofold.  For  the  student  in¬ 
tent  on  a  college  degree  in  music  or  educa- 
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tion,  ours  is  calculated  to  serve  as  an  intensive 
preparatory  course  that  may  well  expedite 
subsequent  work  in  a  school  obviously  not 
geared  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  its  infrequent 
blind  students.  For  example:  it  is  already  es¬ 
tablished  that,  when  our  two  pupils  major¬ 
ing  in  music  enter  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  next  semester,  they  will  receive  ad¬ 
vance  credit  for  any  music  courses  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  which,  through  University  examina¬ 
tions,  they  are  found  proficient,  thereby  earn¬ 
ing  the  opportunity  for  more  electives.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  imperative  that  all  musi¬ 
cians  go  to  college.  Our  job,  then,  includes 
preparing  this  latter  group  for  substantially 
professional  careers.  With  a  view  to  serving 
these  divergent  ends,  our  program  seeks  to 
be  comprehensive,  yet  practical  and  moder¬ 
ately  flexible. 

Material  studied  on  the  major  instrument 
must  enhance  the  student’s  technical  equip¬ 
ment,  and  must  afford  him  experience  in  the 
so-called  classics,  as  well  as  in  romantic  and 
modern  music.  Those  majoring  in  piano, 
minor  in  another  instrument;  those  majoring 
in  other  than  piano,  minor  in  that  instrument, 
quite  generally  recognized  as  invaluable,  if 
indeed  not  essential,  to  all  musicians.  A  per- 
sp>ective  of  musical  history  is  highly  desirable 
— not  that  success  comes  only  to  him  who 
knows  that  Bach  had  twenty  children;  but 
because  of  the  enrichment  in  appreciation  and 
interpretation  which  such  knowledge  pro¬ 
vides.  Violinists  and  singers  study  elementary 
harmony;  pianists  and  organists,  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  instruments,  continue  through 
advanced  harmony,  analysis,  and  two-  and 
three-part  counterpoint.  With  the  organist, 
modulation  and  transposition  are  aptly 
stressed.  Above  all  others,  the  blind  musician 
relies  on  a  “good  ear.”  Thus,  those  not  nat¬ 
urally  so  endowed,  receive  painstaking  train¬ 
ing  in  this  respect;  the  faculty  can  be  ac¬ 
quired,  and  the  acquiring  of  it  is  easily  worth 
the  effort  involved. 

On  the  premise — evolved  from  experience 


— that  the  musician  without  sight  (excepting 
those  engaged  in  “popular  music”)  will  al¬ 
most  surely  derive  at  least  part  of  his  income 
from  teaching,  teacher  training  is  an  integral 
phase  of  our  course.  Class  discussions  center 
around  modern  teaching  practices,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  devices  and  procedures  to  facilitate 
teaching  without  vision,  including  considera¬ 
tion  of  material  available  in  braille.  In  due 
time,  all-important  practical  experience  is 
afforded  in  instructing  young  blind  pupils 
from  our  student  body,  sighted  youngsters 
from  the  town  of  Alamogordo,  or  both,  as  the 
individual  instance  may  warrant. 

Practice  in  conducting  group  rehearsals  is 
provided  through  our  junior  and  senior 
choruses,  the  school  orchestra,  and  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  rhythm  band.  In  this  connection,  it 
is  frankly  recognized  that  no  group  would  be 
more  difficult  for  the  beginner  than  those 
with  whom  he  works  and  lives.  Nevertheless, 
our  student-teachers  enthusiastically  assert 
that  the  experience  and  poise  thus  acquired 
amply  justify  the  initial  embarrassment.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  it  has  been  gratifying  to  note  how 
encouragingly  fellow  students,  made  aware 
of  the  purpose,  co-operate.  Meanwhile,  the 
class  continues  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
analzying  problems  that  no  preceptor,  how¬ 
ever  wise,  could  have  anticipated. 

The  intensive  scope  of  the  course  presup¬ 
poses  completion  of  high  school.  The  time  re¬ 
quired  for  its  completion  would  depend,  nat¬ 
urally,  on  previous  musical  experience;  but 
it  could  be  approximated  in  advance  of  en¬ 
rollment. 

Harry  J.  Ditzler 
Director  of  Music 
New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind 


JOINS  ARMY  NURSING  CORPS 
Miss  Mira  Clark,  for  three  and  a  half  years 
resident  nurse  at  Perkins  Institution,  has 
joined  the  army  and  is  now  training  at  Fort 
Devens  for  foreign  service  in  the  Army  Nurs¬ 
ing  Corps. 
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THE  BOURNE  WORKSHOP 
WINS  ARMY-NAVY  “E” 

At  an  impressive  ceremony  in  a  flag-be¬ 
decked  Carnegie  Hall  on  Tuesday,  March  27, 
employees  of  the  Bourne  Workshop,  (of  The 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind)  re¬ 
ceived  the  Army-Navy  “E”  for  “meritorious 
service  to  America  in  time  of  need.”  In  pre¬ 
senting  the  pennant,  Major  General  Clifford 
L.  Corbin,  A.U.S.,  Director  of  Procurement, 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  said: 
“Of  all  the  nominations  of  the  Army-Navy 
‘E’  Award  that  have  passed  through  my 
hands  for  approval,  the  one  being  made  today 
to  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure  and  sense 
of  justification.  The  record  of  The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  may  well  be  used  as 
an  example  by  industrial  firms  that  are  bet¬ 
ter  manned  and  equipped.  The  record  shows 
that  by  time-studies  of  various  operations 
you  have  accelerated  your  output,  and  that  one 
department  has  more  than  doubled  its  man¬ 
hour  output.  You  have  done  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  produced  high  quality  products. 
You  have  an  excellent  record  of  salvaging  in¬ 
coming  packing  materials  to  be  used  over 
again  for  outgoing  shipments.  Your  delivery 
schedules  have  been  prompt.  Your  absentee 
record  is  low  and  your  morale  high.” 

Honorable  Henry  W.  Goddard,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  accepted  the  award 
on  behalf  of  the  Workshop. 

Commodore  John  K.  Richards,  Comman¬ 
der  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Train¬ 
ing  Center,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  made  the 
Army-Navy  “E”  Pin  citation;  and  Sergeant 
Albert  Schmid,  blinded  veteran  of  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  presented  token  “E”  pins  to 
Joseph  L.  Bennett,  Emanuel  Holmes,  and 
Marie  Opitz,  who  had  been  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent  their  fellow  workers.  Richard  Steimmig, 
business  manager  of  the  Workshop,  received 


the  pins  for  the  blind  workers;  and  Joseph  L. 
Bennett,  oldest  employee  of  the  Workshop, 
made  the  speech  of  acceptance. 

Other  features  of  the  program  included  an 
address  on  the  early  history  of  The  Light¬ 
house  by  Mrs.  Winifred  Holt  Mather,  foun¬ 
der  of  The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind;  vocal  selections  by  John  Brownlee,  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company;  and  mu¬ 
sical  selections  by  the  321st  Army  Service 
Forces  Band,  of  Fort  Jay,  New  York,  con¬ 
ducted  by  William  B.  White,  C.W.O.  Miss 
Eunice  Robinson,  blind  singer,  led  the  aud¬ 
ience  in  the  singing  of  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  and  America,  with  Miss  Ruth  Johns¬ 
ton,  blind  musician,  playing  the  accompani¬ 
ment.  Part  of  the  program  was  given  over  to 
a  nationwide  broadcast  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  during  which  the  work 
of  the  blind  in  wartime  was  discussed  from 
Carnegie  Hall  by  Harry  Marble;  from  Lon¬ 
don  by  Edward  R.  Murrow;  and  from  Paris 
by  Charles  Collingwood. 

Smith  F.  Ferguson,  chairman  of  the 
Bourne  Workshop  Committee,  acted  as  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Ceremonies  for  the  afternoon.  The  New 
Yorf{  Times  of  Wednesday,  March  29,  noted 
this  event  in  an  editorial  which  said,  among 
other  things:  “One  could  have  wished  that  the 
audience  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  Tuesday,  by 
some  miracle,  could  have  been  expanded  to 
include  two  very  different  types  of  .Ameri¬ 
cans.  First,  the  veterans  of  this  war  who  have 
given  in  the  cause  of  freedom  one  of  their 
most  priceless  possessions — their  sight.  Sec¬ 
ond,  representatives  of  every^  plant  in  the  na¬ 
tion  where  sit-down  strikes,  slow-downs,  and 
absenteeism  have  hampered  our  war  produc¬ 
tion.  For  in  the  auditorium  a  ceremony  took 
place  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  profound 
meaning  for  both  kinds  of  Americans.  It  was 
the  award  of  the  Army-Navy  ‘E’  for  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  105  blind  war  workers  of  the 
Bourne  Workshoo  of  The  New  York  .Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind.” 
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BECAUSE  HE,  TOO,  WAS  ACQUAINTED  WITH  GRIEF,  AND 
KNEW  WELL  THE  WAY  OF  THE  HEAVT’ -LADEN,  FRANKLIN  D. 
ROOSEVELT  WAS  PARTICULARLY  CLOSE  TO  THE  HEARTS  OF 
BLIND  PEOPLE  HERE  AND  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD.  OUR 
COUNTRY  HAS  LOST  ITS  PRESIDENT.  THE  BLIND  HAVE  LOST  A 
FRIEND.  BUT  THE  SPIRIT  0F‘  A  MAN  DOES  NOT  DIE ;  AND  THE 
INSPIRATION  BRED  OF  TRIUMPH  OVER  HANDICAP  LIVES  FOR¬ 
EVER.  THE  BLIND  MOURN  HIS  PASSING — AND  REJOICE  THAT 


SUCH  A  MAN  LIVED. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  1945  season  at  “Rest-Haven,”  the 
Foundation’s  vacation  center  for  blind  women 
and  girls  located  at  Monroe,  New  York,  will 
open  on  June  18.  All  blind  and  partially  blind 
women  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
65  whose  financial  status  precludes  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  vacation  at  a  paid  summer  resort, 
who  are  in  good  physical  condition,  and  who 
can  be  vouched  for  by  their  local  association  or 
agency  for  the  blind,  are  eligible  for  “Rest- 
Haven.”  As  was  the  case  last  year,  each  group 
of  vacationists  will  be  accommodated  for  18 
days,  and  a  recreational  program  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  include  swimming,  fishing,  rowing, 
country  hikes,  and  shopping  in  the  village. 
Mrs.  Elsie  H.  Adams,  the  resident  manager, 
will  be  on  hand  to  greet  the  guests  and  plan 
for  their  comfort  and  enjoyment  during  their 
stay. 

Applications  for  accommodation  at  “Rest- 
Haven”  should  be  sent  in  as  soon  as  possible. 
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and  should  be  addressed  to:  hhrs.  Ida  Hirst- 
Giflord,  Administrator,  “Rest-Haven,”  % 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16  Street,  New  York  ii.  New  York. 

Nine  members  of  the  Broadway  cast  of 
Junior  Miss,  three  members  of  the  Chicago 
company,  and  two  who  had  acted  in  the  U. 
S.O.  tour  of  the  play,  joined  forces  at  the 
Foundation  recently  to  place  their  hit  comedy 
on  the  long-playing  phonograph  discs  of  the 
Talking  Book.  The  Foundation  announces 
that  the  recording  is  now  completed  and  has 
a  reading  time  on  the  Talking  Book  of  two 
and  a  half  hours. 

Braille  and  Tallying  Boo\  Reading:  A 
Comparative  Study,  by  Berthold  Lowenfeld, 
Ph.D.,  Director  of  Educational  Research, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Foundation.  The  Out- 
loo\  hopes  to  be  able  to  present  a  review  of 
this  study  in  the  next  issue  of  the  magazine. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is 
again  co-operating  with  Hampton  Institute  in 
offering  courses  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  during  the  summer  session  at 
Hampton  Institute  (June  i8-July  27).  Dr.  P. 
C.  Potts,  assistant  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  will  take  care  of 
preliminary  details  and  initiate  the  work.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  the  same  instructors  as  last 
year,  namely.  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind;  Miss 
Lucy  M.  Moore,  supervising  principal  of  the 
Florida  State  School  for  the  Deaf;  and 
Miss  Vivian  R.  Greene,  itinerant  teacher  of 
lip>-reading,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  following 
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courses  will  be  offered:  The  Nature  of  the 
Exceptional  Child;  Curricular  Materials  for 
Blind  and  Deaf  Children;  Tests  and  Measure¬ 
ments  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind;  Teaching 
Methods  in  the  Higher  Grades  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind;  Special  Techniques  and  Appliances 
Used  in  Teaching  the  Blind;  Speech  Reading 
and  Acoustic  Work;  The  Language  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Deaf  Children;  and  Principles  and 
Methods  in  the  Development  of  Speech  in  the 
Deaf.  Inquiries  in  regard  to  courses  should  be 
addressed  to  Dr.  Potts;  those  in  regard  to  ac¬ 
commodations  and  general  arrangements  to 
William  M.  Cooper,  Director,  Summer 
School,  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 
EXTENDS  SUMMER  COURSES 

The  Child  Development  program  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  which  was  extended 
last  summer  to  include  courses  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind,  is  being  further  extended 
this  summer  by  the  addition  of  courses  for 
teachers  of  sight-saving  classes  and  teachers 
of  the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing.  Speech  work 
continues  to  be  stressed  in  this  program. 
Among  the  courses  offered  this  year  are: 
Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  in  the  Elementary  Grades,  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Techniques  and  Appliances  Used  in 
Teaching  the  Blind,  to  be  taught  by  Dr.  P.  C. 
Potts,  assistant  director,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind;  The  Exceptional  Child, 
and  Education  of  the  Partially  Seeing  Child, 
taught  by  Miss  Olive  S.  Peck,  supervisor  of 
Braille  and  Sight-Saving  Classes,  Cleveland; 
Language  Training  of  the  Deaf,  taught  by 
Miss  Livingston  Patton,  of  the  American 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Hartford,  and  Education 
of  the  Deaf:  The  Use  of  Modern  Acoustic 
Instruments,  taught  by  Dr.  Robert  W.  West, 
Professor  of  Speech  Pathology,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  A  number  of  interesting  general 
and  closely  related  courses  are  also  offered. 


The  summer  session  extends  from  June  25 
through  August  17.  For  an  announcement  or 
for  additional  information  write  to  Professor 
John  Guy  Fowlkes,  Dean  of  the  Summer 
Session,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  6, 
Wisconsin. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  A.  W.  Carroll  as 
its  new  superintendent.  Mr.  Carroll  will  fill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
J.  Richard  Blanton.  The  School’s  new  super¬ 
intendent  brings  to  his  work  forty-two  years 
of  teaching  experience,  and  holds  both 
bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees.  For  the  past 
six  years  he  has  served  as  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Tennessee. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BUND 

Page  8g.  State  Council  for  the  Blind;  Gayle 
Burlingame  is  deceased. 

Page  94.  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind; 
A.  W.  Carroll,  superintendent,  succeeding  J. 
Richard  Blanton. 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
“ON  THE  AIR”  AGAIN 

By  courtesy  of  the  Blue  Network,  the 
American  Bible  Society  will  join  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  “Your  Life  Today,”  which  is  given  on 
the  Network  Monday  through  Friday  morn¬ 
ings  at  8:15  a.m..  Eastern  War  Time;  7:15 
a.m.  Central  Time.  The  Bible  Society  will 
have  the  Monday  morning  broadcast  for  a 
period  of  six  months  under  the  theme  “The 
Bible  Speaks.” 


FROM  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTS  .  .  . 


The  Jackson,  Mississippi,  News  draws  at¬ 
tention  to  the  work  being  done  by  the  forty 


blind  persons  in  the  Mississippi  Blind  Train¬ 
ing  Center,  in  Jackson,  Mailing  bags  for 
Lend-Lease,  pillowcases  for  the  Merchant 
Marine,  and  handkerchiefs  for  members  of 
the  armed  forces  are  among  the  items  which 
they  turn  out.  Mrs.  D.  W.  McBryde,  super¬ 
visor  of  blind  work  in  the  Mississippi  State 
Department  of  Welfare,  is  reported  as  say¬ 
ing  that  fertilizer  companies,  feed  stores,  and 
chain  stores  have  agreed  to  use  sacks  made 
by  blind  people  after  the  war.  Coat  hangers, 
badly  needed  by  the  Jackson  laundries  and 
cleaners,  are  being  made  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  or  more  a  day  by  blind  negro  boys. 

The  Hastings,  Nebraska,  Daily  Tribune,  in 
one  of  its  issues  carried  a  feature  story  con¬ 
cerning  Margaret  Hale,  a  young  blind  woman 
who  is  now  employed  as  an  instructor  at  Dib¬ 
ble  General  Hospital,  Menlo  Park,  California. 
This  is  the  hospital,  as  readers  of  the  Outlool^ 
will  know,  which  cares  for  war-blinded  serv¬ 
icemen  on  the  West  Coast.  The  Daily  Tribune 
says:  “Miss  Hale  began  her  education  at  the 
age  of  ten  in  the  Utah  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  progressed  so  rapidly  that  she  com¬ 
pleted  twelve  years  of  school  work  in  nine 
years,  all  the  while  winning  high  scholastic 
honors.  Before  coming  to  Hastings  College  in 
1936,  she  attended  Westminster  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  her  father,  E. 
H.  Hale,  was  a  newspaperman.  Her  special 
interests  are  music,  social  welfare,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  service.”  Miss  Hale  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  and  was  for  some 
time  a  social  welfare  worker  in  Omaha. 

In  March,  the  Associated  Press  carried  a 


touching  little  story  concerning  Silver,  a  five- 
year-old  collie,  and  Sascha,a  young  dachshund. 
Silver’s  eyesight  began  to  fail  some  time  ago, 
it  seems,  and  the  dog,  made  timid  and  de¬ 
pressed  by  her  inability  to  get  about,  huddled 
in  her  kennel,  refused  food,  and  seemed  in  a 
fair  way  to  go  into  a  decline.  Michael  von 
Motzeck,  Silver’s  owner,  and  operator  of  a 
training  kennel,  finally  hit  upon  an  idea  for 
coaxing  Silver  back  to  normal  living.  He 
chose  Sascha,  a  friend  of  Silver’s,  to  act  as  the 
blind  dog’s  guide,  attaching  them  by  a  rope 
joined  to  their  respective  collars.  The  idea 
worked.  Now,  Silver  accompanies  Sascha  hap¬ 
pily  wherever  she  goes,  and  the  rope  which 
once  joined  them  is  no  longer  necessary.  At 
last  report.  Silver’s  adjustment  to  blindness 
seemed  complete. 

Ten  high  school  girls  from  the  conserva- 
tion-of-sight  class  at  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind  have  recently  learned  a  skill  new 
to  them — home  nursing — according  to  the 
April  Bulletin  of  the  American  Junior  Red 
Cross.  “Since  receiving  the  Red  Cross  certifi¬ 
cates,”  says  the  Bulletin,  “these  girls  have  put 
their  nursing  lessons  into  use  whenever  there 
was  sickness  at  home — one  girl  caring  for  her 
invalid  mother. 

The  Girl  Scout  Leader  for  March,  1945,  re¬ 
reports  that:  “Every  blind  troop  in  the  coun¬ 
try  received  a  brailled  New  Year’s  message 
from  Mrs.  T.  J.  Preston,  Jr.,  formerly  Mrs. 
Grover  Cleveland,  and  honorary  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Girl  Scouts.  During  a  temporary 
difficulty  with  her  eyes,  Mrs.  Preston  learned 
both  to  read  and  to  write  braille,  and  she 
plans  to  write  again  to  any  troops  that  reply 
in  braille  to  her  message.” 
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IN  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURES 


Ar/(ansas 

H.C.R.  17.  Appoints  a  committee  of  citi¬ 
zens  to  study  the  problems  of  the  blind.  In¬ 
troduced  February  28  by  Hudson, 

A.  322,  Authorizes  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare  to  employ  special  case 
workers  for  the  blind.  Introduced  February 
22  by  Alsup. 

Illinois 

A.  170.  Provides  a  uniform  method  of  judi¬ 
cial  review  of  the  acts  and  decisions  rendered 
by  the  administration  of  aid  to  the  blind.  In¬ 
troduced  March  6  by  Mills  and  Keane. 

Kansas 

S.  171.  Relates  to  the  training  of  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  children.  Introduced  February  12  by 
Harkness. 

S.  172.  Increases  compensation  to  be  allowed 
readers  for  blind  students.  Introduced  Feb¬ 
ruary  12  by  Harkness. 

H.  31 1.  Creates  a  “home  industry  work 
program  for  blind  fund”  and  appropriates 
$50,000  for  said  fund.  Introduced  March  i. 

Maine 

S.  217.  Relates  to  the  duty  of  physician,  mid¬ 
wife,  or  nurse  to  prevent  blindness  in  new¬ 
born  children.  Introduced  February  7  by 
Townsend. 

H.  1016.  Relates  to  payments  by  the  state 
toward  burial  expenses  of  recipients  of  old 
age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind.  Intro¬ 
duced  February  8  by  Peirce. 

Minnesota 

S.  735.  Provides  for  a  blind  teacher  to  every 
500  blind  population  to  instruct  the  blind  in 
their  homes.  Introduced  February  26  by  Carr. 

S.  825.  Revision  of  S.  736  (same  as  H,  879) 
relative  to  aid  to  the  blind  and  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  counsel  by  the  Attorney  General 


to  assist  blind  persons  in  court  or  before  any 
agency  of  the  State.  Introduced  March  5  by 
Carr  and  Duemke. 

S.  855.  Exempts  casual  income  up  to  $400 
per  year  in  matter  of  determining  aid  to  the 
blind.  Introduced  March  6  by  Wright. 

H,  880.  (Same  as  S,  735).  Introduced  March 
2,  by  Peterson,  et  al. 

Missouri 

H,  190.  Qualifies  which  degree  of  blindness 
will  enable  a  blind  person  to  be  eligible  for 
a  pension.  Introduced  March  6  by  Whinery, 
et  al. 

H.  205.  Relates  to  pensions  to  deserving 
blind  persons.  Introduced  March  7  by  Moore, 
et  al. 

New  Yor]{ 

S.  1316.  (Same  as  A.  1515).  Requires  health 
and  social  agencies,  attending  physicians, 
nurses,  parents  and  others  to  report  to  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  name,  age,  and 
residence  of  persons  who  are  blind  within  the 
definition  of  blindness  and  to  furnish  infor¬ 
mation  for  registration  or  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Introduced  February  15  by  Bennett. 

S.  1567.  (Same  as  A.  1767).  Requires  state 
standards  and  purchase  commissioner  to  de¬ 
termine  fair  market  price  of  brooms,  mops 
and  other  produce  manufactured  by  the  blind 
and  offered  for  sale  by  charitable  nonprofit 
agencies  for  the  blind;  state  social  welfare 
commissioner  shall  appoint  a  service  bureau 
to  facilitate  distribution  of  orders  among 
agencies  for  the  blind.  Introduced  February 
27  by  Bennett.  Note:  This  bill  became  law  in 
April. 

Ohio 

H.  304.  Reorganizes  the  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  provides  for  blind  representa¬ 
tion  and"  makes  the  superintendent  of  the 
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state  school  for  the  blind  a  member,  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  vocational  rehabilitation  and  train¬ 
ing.  Introduced  February  12  by  Huai. 

Oklahoma 

H.  340.  Authorizes  the  Oklahoma  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Adult  Blind  to  establish  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  Introduced 
February  27  by  Hunt. 

Pennsylvania 

S.  291.  Makes  an  appropriation  to  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  to  supply  vocational 
training  and  placement  of  the  adult  blind, 
and  to  take  any  action  necessary  to  accept 
any  grants  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
further  these  objectives.  Introduced  February 
7  by  Snowden. 

S.  312  and  H.  1042.  Increases  the  pensions 
of  blind  persons  from  $30  to  $40  a  month.  In¬ 
troduced  respectively  February  13  by  Snow¬ 
den  and  March  13  by  Finnerty  and  Ross. 

H.  705.  Increases  from  $30  to  $40  a  month 
the  amount  of  aid  paid  to  blind  persons.  In¬ 
troduced  February  20  by  Powers  and  Stonier. 

South  Dakota 

H.  106.  Relates  to  the  amount  of  assistance 
paid  to  the  needy  blind,  and  the  method  of 
determining  the  amount  of  payments  and 
limitations  thereon.  Introduced  February  7  by 
McKenna. 

S.  457.  (Same  as  H.  680).  Increases  the 
amount  of  aid  to  the  blmd  whem  the  Federal 
Government  pays  more  than  50  percent.  In¬ 
troduced  February  2  by  Allen,  et  al. 

S.  636.  Amends  the  aid  to  the  blind  law.  In¬ 
troduced  February  16  by  Keaton. 

H.  851.  Amends  Chapter  51  of  Public  Acts 
of  1937  relative  to  blind  assistance  fund.  In¬ 
troduced  February  15  by  Gordon. 

S.  874.  Authorizes  the  regional  director  to 
designate  agents  to  catty  out  provisions  of  the 
aid  to  the  blind  act.  Introduced  February  26 
by  Haynes. 

H.  1 1 15.  (Same  as  S.  874).  Introduced  Feb¬ 
ruary  26  by  Carney. 


Texas 

H.  347.  Establishes  a  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  division  within  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  Introduced  February  13  by  Fertsch, 
et  al. 

Wisconsin 

A.  210.  Relates  to  the  administration  of  old 
age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children  and 
blind  pensions  including  methods  relating  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  per¬ 
sonnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis.  Introduced 
February  9  by  Mullen  and  Roethlisberger. 

A.  376.  Relates  to  the  operation  of  vending 
stands  in  the  state  capitol  and  office  buildings 
by  blind  persons.  Introduced  March  6. 

A.  392.  Relates  to  the  transfer  of  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  to  the  state  de¬ 
partment  of  public  welfare.  Introduced  March 
8  by  Grassman  and  Rice. 

A.  398.  Relating  to  authorization  of  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  pro¬ 
vide  certain  courses  for  blind  students.  In¬ 
troduced  March  8. 

A.  442.  Relates  to  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Division  for  Adult  Blind.  In¬ 
troduced  March  15  by  Kostuck. 


HAROLD  T.  CLARK  HONORED 

The  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
its  96th  annual  meeting  held  recently  chose  as 
“man  of  the  year”  to  receive  the  Cleveland 
Medal  for  Public  Service,  Harold  T.  Clark. 
Mr.  Clark  is  a  trustee  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  and  is  also  vice-president 
of  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. 

PLAQUE  UNVEILED 

On  April  17,  a  plaque  in  memory  of  the 
late  Senator  Henry  E.  Lanius  was  unveiled  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Capitol.  Presented  by  the  blind  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  it  was  given  in  appreciation  of  the  late 
Senator’s  many  years  of  service  on  behalf  of 
his  fellow  blind. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York,  investigated  the  desirability 
and  effectiveness  of  Industrial  Music  Broad¬ 
casting  in  many  of  the  local  Brooklyn  indus¬ 
tries,  and  studied  the  research  on  the  subject 
available  in  printed  form.  Most  installations 
were  very  expensive,  but  after  examining  all 
of  them,  they  chose  the  Webster-Rollins 
equipment,  and  complete  units  were  installed 
in  both  the  Gates  Avenue  and  Atlantic  Ave¬ 
nue  plants.  They  also  studied  the  results  of 
research  on  program  planning,  including  that 
of  R.C.A.  Victor,  and  purchased  the  latter  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extensive  studies  R.C.A.  has  made 
in  this  field.  They  purchased  their  complete 
Industrial  Music  library  of  i,ooo  records  and 
subscribed  to  their  monthly  record  service, 
which  supplies  twelve  new  records  each 
month.  This  service  also  includes  a  schedule 
of  programs  timed  for  the  most  effective  re¬ 
sults.  R.C.A.  sent  a  cataloging  expert  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  filing  system  for  the  record  library, 
which  is  very  simple  and  easy  to  operate.  The 
broadcasting  of  Industrial  music,  with  three 
periods  of  news  broadcasts  by  radio,  has  been 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  entire  organ¬ 
ization.  It  has  given  a  real  lift  to  all  of  the 
workers  th^re.  The  system  requires  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  girl  for  approximately  three  hours 
a  day.  If  it  is  found  that  the  use  of  recorded 
music  for  broadcast  needs  supplementation, 
they  will  make  arrangements  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Muzak,  but  from  present  indica¬ 
tions,  that  will  not  be  required. 

The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Baltimore,  has  installed  Muzak  in  all  of  its 
workrooms,  and  Mr.  Ratchford  states  it  has 
greatly  improved  the  morale  of  his  workers 
and  has  helped  to  overcome  the  monotonous 


sound  of  the  machines  throughout  the  day. 

The  Jefferson  County  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  following  bonus  plan  to  eliminate 
absenteeism  because  of  the  importance  of 
meeting  scheduled  delivery  dates  for  govern¬ 
ment  orders: 

While  they  have  Government  orders,  a  cash 
bonus  will  be  paid  each  worker  at  the  end  of 
each  period  of  sixteen  weeks,  or  eighty  work¬ 
ing  days,  not  including  overtime  work. 

The  bonus  for  each  worker  for  each  period 
will  be  ten  per  cent  of  his  total  wages  for  the 
period.  However,  in  order  to  receive  this  full 
10  per  cent  bonus,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
worker  work  full  time  during  the  period, 
without  absence  from  any  cause.  If  a  worker 
should  be  absent  from  work  for  one,  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  days  during  a  “period,”  the 
following  charge  back,  or  reduction,  will  be 
made  against  his  said  bonus:  For  the  first 
day’s  absence  lo  per  cent;  for  the  second 
day’s  absence  15  per  cent;  for  the  third  day’s 
absence  25  per  cent;  for  the  fourth  day’s  ab¬ 
sence  25  per  cent;  for  the  fifth  day’s  absence 
25  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  where  a  worker  is  absent 
for  five  days  or  more  in  any  period  he  will 
not  be  entitled  to  any  bonus  money  whatever. 
It  is  intended  that  the  above  bonus  is  to  be 
paid  on  the  total  wages  for  each  period,  but 
not  including  overtime  work.  The  above 
bonus  award  is  subject  to  cancellation  only  at 
the  end  of  any  period. 

Under  this  plan,  if  earnings  for  the  period 
were  $400  and  no  time  were  lost  during  the 
period,  extra  money  received  would  be  $40; 
one  day’s  absence,  bonus  $36;  two  day’s  ab¬ 
sence,  bonus  $30;  three  days’  absence,  bonus 
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$20;  four  days’  absence,  bonus  |io;  five  days’ 
absence,  no  bonus. 

Mills  manufacturing  broom  twine  are  now 
required  to  sell  only  rated  orders.  As  work¬ 
shops  have  preference  rating  for  all  the  twine 
needed  on  government  orders,  these  will  be 
recognized.  To  purchase  twine  for  private 
business,  it  will  be  necessary  for  workshops  to 
file  Form  WPB  2842.  These  blanks  may  be 
obtained  from  any  district  or  regional  W.P.B. 
office.  Applications  should  be  sent  to  S.  Bruce 
Smoot,  Acting  Chief,  Allocation  Section,  Cot¬ 
ton  &  Synthetic  Textiles  Division,  WPB  Dept., 
7725,  Washington,  D.  C.  If  twine  is  purchased 
from  a  jobber  or  distributor,  workshops 
should  notify  them  to  submit  Form  WPB- 
547  to  take  care  of  these  requirements. 

Part  of  the  Postwar  Plan  of  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind  is  to  develop  the  sales  of 
blind-made  products  between  different  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind.  From  information  at 
hand,  it  is  evident  that  quite  a  number  of 
shops  purchased  supplies  from  other  shops 
during  1944.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  en¬ 
tire  group  to  know  just  exactly  what  this  total 
dollar-value  was,  and  it  will  therefore  be  ap¬ 
preciated  if  workshops  will  notify  N.I.B.  of 
the  amount  of  purchases  made  from  other 
workshops  for  the  blind  during  1944  and  the 
name  of  the  agencies  from  which  the  pur¬ 
chases  were  made. 

Charles  Weber,  of  the  Travis  County  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  2212  San  Gabriel 
Street,  Austin,  Texas,  has  designed  an  electri¬ 
cally  operated  cutting  knife  to  cut  mop  yarn 
which  is  being  used  in  four  or  five  of  the 
workshops  at  the  present  time.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  knife  should  write  direct  to  Mr. 
Weber,  who  will  be  glad  to  send  full  details 
and  drawings. 

Johnston  &  Company  Cable  Cord,  Inc.  no 
West  18  Street,  New  York,  New  York,  are  in 
a  position  to  supply  tap>e  for  government  wet 


mops  to  meet  Federal  Specifications  T-M- 
561A  at  $3.15  per  gross  yards.  This  tape  will 
be  supplied  in  36-yard  rolls.  All  orders  should 
be  sent  direct  to  Mr.  Robinson  at  that  com¬ 
pany.  In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  all  the 
shops  to  obtain  their  deliveries,  workshops 
should  make  their  requests  on  the  basis  of 
monthly  requirements  and  should  eftend 
their  priorities  when  placing  such  orders. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
General  Manager 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


The  New  Beacon,  of  February  15,  an¬ 
nounces  the  successful  establishment  of  a 
Residential  Hostel  for  Blind  People  Employed 
in  Industry,  at  Wimbledon.  The  Hostel,  says 
the  Beacon,  is  administered  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  It  contains  accommo¬ 
dation  for  twenty-two  blind  residents,  men  or 
women. 

Alfred  Lang,  a  former  Lanarkshire  police¬ 
man,  who  lost  his  sight  as  the  result  of 
wounds  received  in  the  North  African  Cam¬ 
paign  in  1943,  is  back  at  work  again.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  he  returned  to  civilian  duty  as  a  wireless 
operator  in  the  Lanarkshire  Police  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  His  work  involves  taking  messages  in 
braille  shorthand,  transmitting  them,  and 
making  copies  for  record  purposes  on  a  type¬ 
writer. 

Ras  Mohun  Haider,  author  of  The  Vis¬ 
ually  Handicapped  in  India,  and  principal  of 
the  Dadar  School  for  the  Blind  (formerly 
known  as  the  American  Mission  School  for 
the  Blind),  at  Bombay,  has  been  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Sociology^  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bombay.  His  doctor’s  dissertation 
was  “Society  and  the  Visually  Handicapped.” 
This  work  will  be  published  by  Thacker  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Bombay  and  London. 
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EYE  BANK  NOW  IN  OPERATION 

The  Eye  Bank  fpr  Sight  Restoration,  Inc., 
organized  to  collect  and  preserve  healthy  cor¬ 
neal  tissue  from  human  eyes  for  transplanting 
to  blind  persons  who  have  lost  their  sight  be¬ 
cause  of  corneal  defects,  has  now  been  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York 
State.  Twenty-two  leading  hospitals  in  New 
York  City  are  affiliated  with  the  organization, 
which  is  national  in  scope;  and  twenty  out¬ 
standing  ophthalmologists  throughout  the 
country  will  serve  it  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
Headquarters  are  at  210  East  64th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Stanley  Rcsor,  president  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Advertising  Company,  has  been 
elected  president  of  The  Eye  Bank.  Other 
officers  are:  Dr.  R.  Townley  Paton,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Cyril  B.  Hartman,  secretary;  Walter  C. 
Baker,  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Henry  Breckin¬ 
ridge,  executive  director. 

Between  10,000  and  15,000  blind  persons  in 
the  United  States  who  are  suffering  from 
corneal  defects  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  again  through  the  activities  of  The  Eye 
Bank.  The  operation  substituting  a  healthy 
cornea  for  a  damaged  one  can  restore  sight 
in  only  one  type  of  blindness — that  caused 
solely  by  opacity  of  the  cornea  when  the  rest 
of  the  eye  and  optic  nerve  are  normal. 

“The  purpose  of  The  Eye  Bank,”  Mrs. 
Breckinridge  explained,  “is  to  make  available 
a  supply  of  fresh  or  preserved  corneal  tissue 
wherever  and  whenever  needed  by  hospitals 
and  surgeons  who  are  qualified  to  perform 
the  corneal  graft  operation.  We  also  plan  to 
extend,  through  scholarships  and  fellowships, 
the  knowledge  and  skill  required  to  perform 
this  delicate  operation. 

“One  of  our  most  important  objectives  will 
be  to  discover  a  method  for  preservation  of 
the  corneal  tissue  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  is  now  possible.  At  the  present 
time,  the  corneal  tissue  taken  from  a  living  or 
dead  person  may  be  stored  for  only  three  days 


before  it  is  transplanted.  Corneas  obtained 
from  a  dead  person  must  be  removed  within 
a  few  hours  after  death.  In  New  York  State, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  legal  con¬ 
sent  of  the  next-of-kin  for  postmortem  re¬ 
moval  of  an  eye,  even  though  the  deceased  left 
written  instructions  for  the  use  of  his  eyes  in 
this  way.” 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  and  other  public  health  and  medi¬ 
cal  agencies  are  co-operating  with  the  pro¬ 
ject.  The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  through  its  Motor  Corps  Division, 
has  taken  the  responsibility  for  transporting 
corneas  between  The  Eye  Bank  and  its  affili¬ 
ated  hospitals. 

Physicians  who  are  participating,  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity,  are:  Lieutenant  Colonel  M. 
Elliott  Randolph,  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania; 
Harry  S.  Cradle,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Alan  C. 
Woods,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Theodore  L. 
Terry,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  William  L. 
Benedict,  Rochester,  Minnesota;  Lawrence  T. 
Post,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Colonel  Derrick 
Vail,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Dohrmann  K.  Pichel, 
San  Francisco,  California;  Edmund  Spaeth, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Cecil  S.  O’Brien, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Purman  Dorman,  Seattle, 
Washington;  R.  Townley  Paton,  David  H. 
Webster,  Herbert  B.  Wilcox,  John  M.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  John  H.  Dunnington,  E.  Clifford  Place, 
Daniel  B.  Kirby,  Conrad  Berens,  and  Ernest 
L.  Stebbins,  all  of  New  York  City. 

SPECIAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE 
BLIND  STUDIED  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  and  twenty-one  co-operating  private 
agencies  for  the  blind  have  made  a  study  of 
the  extra  living  costs  of  the  blind — a  study  in 
which  eighty-three  blind  workers  themselves 
participated.  (Most  of  these  blind  people  came 
within  the  $i,ooo-$i',500  per  year  income 
group).  A  report  of  the  findings,  entitled 
“Budgetary  Needs  of  Employed  Blind  Per- 
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sons  in  New  York  State,”  appears  in  braille  in 
the  May  issue  of  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine  for  the  Blind.  The  findings  show  that 
special  expenses  of  the  employed  blind  are  to 
be  found  in  such  items  as  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended  for  clothing,  housing,  household 
fuels,  transportation,  medical  care,  personal 
care,  and  guide  service;  and  that  the  aggre¬ 
gate  expenditure  for  these  items  is  $57.96  for 
an  employed  blind  person  living  alone,  and 
$38.34  for  the  single  seeing  general  consumer 
—a  difference  of  $19.62  monthly. 

As  the  report  indicates,  the  blind  must  de¬ 
pend  more  on  commercial  services  for  food, 
household  tasks,  clothing  care,  proper  groom¬ 
ing,  transportation,  and  communication.  They 
must  live  in  safer  neighborhoods  and  in  hous¬ 
ing  with  conveniences.  They  require  more 
medical  care  because  of  their  handicap. 

The  fundamental  differences  between  the 
financial  needs  of  the  blind  and  of  sighted 
persons,  as  established  by  this  study,  have 
been  recognized  by  the  Federal  government 
through  an  added  income  tax  exemption  of 
$500  granted  to  blind  persons  for  tax  pur¬ 
poses. 

Inkprint  copies  of  the  New  York  study  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  112  State 
Street,  Albany,  New  York. 

Editorial  note:  The  $500  permitted  by  the  tax  law  was 
based  on  the  average  amount  expended  by  the  blind  tax¬ 
payer  in  various  brackets  for  his  special  expenses, 
whereas  the  New  York  study  was  based  on  a  group 
of  blind  people  most  of  whom  had  an  income  ranging 
from  $1,000  to  only  $1,500.  Most  blind  taxpayers  have 
an  income  above  $1,500,  and  therefore  their  special 
expenses  growing  out  of  their  blindness  average  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  than  the  amounts  which  persons  in  the 
$i,ooo-$i,5oo  income  group  could  possibly  afford  to 
meet  without  reducing  their  expenditures  for  food  and 
other  items  to  a  starvation  level.  Since  most  people  in 
die  $i,ooo-$i,500  annual  income  group  can  save  very 
little,  it  is  interesting  to  note  where  these  blind  people 
found  the  $19.62  per  month  to  meet  the  special  expenses 
growing  out  of  blindness.  A  study  of  the  data  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  a  substantial  part  of  thb  money  was 
obtained  by  curtailing  the  amount  they  spent  for  food. 
This  is  significant,  since  blind  people  usually  have  to 
buy  their  food  from  stores  which  deliver,  etc.,  where 
the  unit  cost  is  higher  than  would  have  to  be  paid  if 
they  could  see  and  therefore  shop  around  at  the  markets 
and  cash-and-carry  stores. 


SURGEON  GENERAL’S  OFFICE 
APPOINTS  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  recently  appointed  a  group  of  honorary 
civilian  advisory  consultants  to  the  Army’s 
Blind  Program,  consisting  of  the  following 
twelve  persons:  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York;  Dr.  Ga¬ 
briel  Farrell,  director,  Perkins  Institution,  Wa¬ 
tertown,  Massachusetts;  Philip  N.  Harrison, 
executive  secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  Eber 
L.  Palmer,  superintendent.  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  New  York; 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  director.  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Colonel  E. 
A.  Baker,  managing  director,  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada;  Josef  G.  Cauffman,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania;  W.  L.  Mc¬ 
Daniel,  executive  secretary,  Washington  Soc¬ 
iety  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C.;  R. 
Henry  P.  Johnson,  executive  director,  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind,  Tampa,  Florida;  The 
Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  Catholic  Guild 
for  the  Blind,  Newton,  Massachusetts;  Dr. 
Roma  S.  Cheek,  director.  North  Carolina 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina;  Mrs.  Lee  Johnston,  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Jef¬ 
ferson  City,  Missouri. 

This  committee  met  with  Colonel  Derrick 
T.  Vail,  Chief  Consultant  in  Ophthalmology, 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  at  the  offices 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  on 
March  21  to  receive  their  instructions  and  to 
elect  officers.  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  was  elected 
chairman,  and  Josef  G.  Cauffman,  secretary, 
of  the  committee.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  W.  L. 
McDaniel,  and  R.  Henry  P.  Johnson  were 
named  official  consultants  to  visit  the  army 
hospitals  where  blinded  servicemen  are  re¬ 
ceiving  care. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


Dallas  Lighthouse — Mrs.  W.  Hugh  Hunter,  pub¬ 
licity  chairman  for  the  Dallas  Lighthouse,  reports 
that  eleven  blind  girls  of  Dallas  are  now  taking  a 
Red  Cross  Course  in  Home  Nursing.  Volunteers  take 
them  to  and  from  the  Y.W.C.A.  once  a  week  for 
their  lessons. 

The  Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind — The  1944 
annual  report  of  The  Mobile  Association  shows  that 
the  organization  gave  employment  to  33  blind  peo¬ 
ple  during  the  past  year;  made  contact  with  240 
sightless  individuals;  and  made  1,053  home  visits. 

blew  Yor\  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind — During 
1944,  the  Census,  representing  the  total  cases  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  New  York  Guild  as  of  December  31, 
was  3,511.  Field  visits  and  office  consultation  to 
clients  totalled  2,797;  231  were  accorded  eye,  medi¬ 
cal,  dental,  and  nursing  services.  Arrangements  for 
vacation  care  were  made  for  210. 

T he  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind — The  Girl  Scouts  at  The  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  and  their  sponsors.  Miss  Flora  Twaits  and 
Miss  Margaret  Deaver,  have  knitted  a  woolen  afghan 


consisting  of  seventy-two  6"  x  6"  squares  for  the  use 
of  wounded  veterans  at  Valley  Forge  General  Ho^ 
tal.  The  Boy  Scouts,  under  the  leadership  of  William 
T.  Heisler,  and  in  preparation  fw  their  May  camp¬ 
ing  trip,  are  studying  different  trees  on  the  campus, 
and  by  use  of  Talking  Book  records  are  learning 
to  identify  birds. 

Perl{ins  Institution — The  March  15  issue  oi  The 
Lantern  features  the  Harvard  Course,  which  is  com¬ 
pleting  its  twenty-third  year  of  continued  training  of 
teachers  for  schools  for  the  blind.  “Twenty-five 
years  of  continuous  instruction;”  says  The  Lantern, 
“320  students  trained  in  modern  and  progressive 
ways  of  education;  extension  of  our  influence 
throughout  the  country  and  in  many  lands — that’s 
on  the  record.  But  off  the  record  looms  the  per¬ 
sonal  leadership  and  inspiration  of  the  founder 
and  still  its  leader — Edward  Ellis  Allen.”''^Matrons 
of  all  cottages  at  Perkins  attended  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  during  the  winter  months  on  “Modern  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Child  Care.”  The  talks  were  given  by  Dr. 
Samuel  P.  Hayes,  psychologist,  and  Miss  Frances  E 
Marshall,  psychiatric  social  worker.  The  final  talk 
was  led  by  the  director.  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  ii,  N.  Y. 
a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 


